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Free Robin Hood Dell concerts 


begin with Medama Butterfly 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia 

HE Robin Hood Dell opened its 

1953 season of summer concerts 

in Fairmount Park on June 22, 

with added excitement and speculation 

from the fact that this year’s con- 

certs of balanced musical fare with 

prominent guest artists are made 

available to the general public free 
of charge. 

Frederic R. Mann, Dell president, 
obtained enough money during the 
winter from the city of Philadelphia, 
and a group known as the Friends of 
the Dell, to make the experiment pos- 
sible. Eugene Ormandy had flown 
from Switzerland the day before to 
take part in this epoch-making civic 
event. He had not conducted a Dell 
concert since 1942. 

A larger audience had been ex- 
pected than actually gathered for the 
concert version of Madama Butterfly, 
but threatening weather in the late 
afternoon held the crowd down to 
15,000. Several sizeable cuts were 
made in Puccini’s score, eliminating 
the roles of Yamadori, the Bonze, the 
Imperial Commissioner, and Kate 
Pinkerton. The effect produced was 
one of tightening and strengthening. 

Uta Graf sang the title role beauti- 
fully and with taste, her clear, well- 
placed lyric soprano finding plenty in 
reserve for the final gruelling pages. 
Richard Tucker oversang the role of 
Pinkerton, being in particularly ex- 
uberant mood, but there is no use de- 
nying the calibre of his voice, one of 
the best before the public today. Wini- 
fred Heckman was a_ charming 
Suzuki, Steven Kennedy an adequate 
Sharpless, and Paul Franke an ex- 
cellent Goro. Mr. Ormandy conducted 
with vigor and obvious relish. The 
amplification system, however, was 
subject to tonal vagaries. 


Tchaikovsky Program 


On June 23, an all-Tchaikovsky 
program was heard with Eugene Or- 
mandy at the helm of the Dell Or- 
chestra. Familiar indeed was the con- 
ductor’s interpretation of the Fourth 
Symphony, which probably, in the 
long run, wears best of Tchaikovsky’s 
symphonies. Admirable was the pizzi- 
cato scherzo movement. Mr. Ormandy 
also offered fine performances of the 
lovely Serenade for Strings in C 
major, and the Romeo and Juliet 
overture-fantasy. 

June 25 found ideal weather out at 
Robin Hood Dell for an all-Viennese 
program, which was Mr. Ormandy’s 
last concert at the Dell before his de- 
parture for Ravinia (and his return 


to Lake Geneva to complete his vaca- 
tion). Jarmila Novotna and Charles 
a alc were the evening’s soloists, 
both being in fine voice. The tenor 
sang Schubert’s Erlkoning and Ave 
Maria artistically, and the soprano of- 
fered the same composer’s Serenade 
and Ungeduld. Both combined in 
rousing duets from Viennese operetta, 


Eugene Ormandy 


reaching the peak of their vocal and 
personal charm in Komm mit nach 
Varas din, from Emmerich Kalman’s 
Countess Maritza, with its early rag- 
time rhythm. Mr. Ormandy led the 
orchestra in Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and Suppé’s Light Cavalry 
Overture, as well as a slickly orches- 
trated potpourri of Lehar gems. 


Miami Pop Concerts 
Now in Third Season 


Mrami.—The third season of Miami 
Beach Pop Concerts by the University 
of Miami Summer Symphony, under 
John Bitter, will be presented on con- 
secutive Sunday evenings from June 
21 to Aug. 23 at Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. Mr. Bitter will conduct six 
concerts, and the balance of the series 
will be turned over to Izler Solomon, 
who will conduct three concerts, and 
Modeste Alloo, who will conduct one. 
Scheduled to appear as soloists are 
Jorge Bolet, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Margaret Stern, and Oro Rottenberg, 
pianists; Ruth Posselt and Joyce 
Flissler, violinists; Jean Bedetti, cel- 
list; Barbara Gibson and Shirlee Em- 
mons, sopranos; and Roberts and 
Walker, of the D’Oyly Carte Opera. 


Toronto Orchestra 
Opens Summer Season 


Toronto.—The Promenade Sym- 
phony, the summer orchestra of the 
Toronto Philharmonic, opened __ its 
twentieth consecutive season in Var- 
sity Arena on June 4. The orchestra 
will be heard in seventeen concerts 
under guest conductors. The series 
is a co-operative enterprise of. the 
Toronto Music Union, Ernest John- 
ston, manager. 
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Grant Park and Ravinia events 


inaugurate season in Chicago 


By Louis O. PALMER 


Chicago 

HREATENING skies and 
muggy atmosphere could not 
suppress an air of festivity at 

the opening of Chicago’s summer 
music season at Grant Park on June 
24. Now in its nineteenth consecutive 
season, this series of free concerts 
has become an object of civic pride. 


Nicolai Malko 


This 
though competing traffic noises and 
overhead planes make listening some- 


pride is justified musically, 


thing less than unadulterated 
ure. 

A crowd of 15,000 was assembled 
to greet Nicolai Malko, resident con- 
ductor of the orchestra. In answer to 
its warm welcome, he conducted a 
sturdy yet spirited performance of the 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger, and a 
well-integrated, sharply focused read- 
ing of Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2. 
Neither the weather nor extra-musical 
noises could disturb the musicianship 
at work or the audience’s appreciation. 

Soloist for the opening concert was 
Grant Johannesen, who made his Chi- 
cago debut in Saint-Saéns’ Piano Con- 
certo No. 4. By the close of the first 
movement, it was obvious that here 


pleas- 
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was a pianist of talent and taste. Mr 
Johannesen had ideas about this woik 
and, in addition, possessed the tec!i- 
nique to realize them. There was a 
warmth of projection even in his most 
delicate passage work ; it was fulfilled 
in opulent fortes. We can hope that 
this will be the first of many aj- 
pearances in Chicago. } 

The following week saw the open- 
ing of the Ravinia season, with the 
Chicago Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Ormandy. Much the 
same spirit of a gala occasion could 
be found in the pavilion on the first 
night, June 30, yet it could hardl 
be sustained by either the sound of 
the concert that followed or by th 
rather conventional programs liste 
for the weeks ahead. 

Eugene Ormandy could reasonab 
have been perturbed by the ragged 
edges of the strings and much of the 
spiritless sound created in the wind 
section. Despite the conductor’s ar 
mated tempos and physical contor- 
tions, supposedly meant to whip up 
enthusiasm among the musicians, the 
orchestra never succeeded in shaking 
off a pervading sense of ennui. Even 
its loudest climaxes—and Mr. Or: 
mandy seemed to have a predilectic 
for them—lacked the bright edge of 
definition. 


Soloists for the Ravinia season, not 
previously announced, are Margaret 
Harshaw, Rudolf Serkin, Monique dé 
la Bruchollerie, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Zino Francescatti, Helen Traubel, and 
Sylvia Rosenberg. The Northwester: 
University Summer Chorus will take 
part in a performance of Stravinsky's 
Symphony of Psalms. : 
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SERIES OPEN 


Beethoven and Mendelssohn works 


played in first Stadium program 


By ALLEN HucHEs 


ence of the highest order. Moreover, 
it indicated that the young conductor 
had made remarkable strides along 
the road to musical maturity. Still 
in his middle thirties, Mr. Bernstein 
has been widely regarded for some 
time as a brilliant conductor of mod- 
ern scores, but his interpretations of 
works from the romantic and classical 
repertoire have frequently seemed 
overcharged with emotional and ath- 
letic excitement. If his treatment of 
all standard works from this time on 
remains on the high level he estab- 
lished on this occasion with the Eroica, 
he should emerge as an all-round con- 


HE opening program of the 
[se season of New York’s Sta- 
dium Concerts attracted an au- 
dience of 12,000 despite the fact that 
it had had to be postponed from June 
22 to 23 because of inclement weather. 
Leonard Bernstein had returned to 
Lewisohn Stadium, which is situated 
on the Claremont Heights campus of 
e College of the City of New York, 

tr ” conduct his first concert there in 
five years, and Zino Francescatti was 
back for the first time since 1950 to 
appear as violin soloist. Conspicuous 
by her absence, however, was Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, or “Min- 


nie” as she is better known by Sta- ductor with few peers among his col- 
dium devotees, who, for the first time leagues. 

in Stadium concert history, was un- Mr. Francescatti’s performance of 
able to attend the opening concert. the concerto was virtually flawless 
She was _ represented by her daugh- from start to finish. In the final 


ter, Sophie G. Untermeyer (associate 
chairman of the Stadium Concerts 
Committee), whose modest and win- 
ning self-introduction to the audience 
consisted of four words, “Minnie is 
my mother.” After extending her 
own personal greetings, as well as 
those of Mrs. Guggenheimer, Mrs. 


movement he became somewhat way- 
ward rhythmically in his — to 
play about as fast as possible, but he 
never sacrificed the clarity of articu- 
lation that added still more excite- 
ment to his dazzling execution of the 


Ben Greenhaus 


Leonard Bernstein (left) and Zino Francescatti, conductor and soloist in 
the season's initial concert at Lewisohn Stadium, meet over a chessboard 


myriad notes. Conductor and orches- 
tra gave him firm support. 


The second concert in the initial 
week of the Stadium series on June 
24, was something of a programmatic 
rarity in being devoted entirely to the 
works of Schumann. Not only are 
such occasions rare, but they are sel- 
dom as well ordered, listing the 
Overture to Byron’s Manfred ; the C 
major Symphony, No. 2, Op. 61; and 
the A minor Cello Concerto, Op. 129, 
with Aldo Parisot as soloist. Leonard 
Bernstein conducted and distinguished 
himself with carefully detailed read- 
ings of these works. Although the 
Manfred overture emerged as a fairly 
dispassionate affair, the symphony, 
which curiously enough is one of the 
least frequently played of the four, 
had considerable strength. The third 
movement, marked Adagio espressivo, 
is possibly one of Schumann’s most 
personal statements and was elo- 
quently realized by Mr. Bernstein. The 
Cello Concerto may be a little too 
small-scaled to project easily across 
the wide spaces of Lewisohn Stadium, 
but Mr. Parisot’s performance was 
vigorous and technically clean. 





Untermeyer urged everyone present 
to attend as many concerts as pos- 
sible, since the Stadium Concerts fund 
was still $10,000 short of the amount 
required to guarantee completion of N_ estimated 
the current season, which is scheduled tended the opening concert by the 
to run through Aug. Goldman Band, on June 19 on the 
Other familiar Stadium phenomena Central Park Mall, of the 36th season 
marked the renewal of our summer of Guggenheim Memorial Concerts 
symphony series. No less than fifteen Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
airplanes came within disturbing dis- the band, and Richard Franko Gold- 
tance of Claremont Hei; ghts ; the man, his son and associate, led the 
sounds of automobile horns and the program, which follows: 
shouts and cries of children at play 


12,000 persons at- 


echoed from nearby streets; a fire Grand March, International te Gal 

truck with its siren screaming roared aa... pep ne 
down Amsterdam Avenue; and, as a The March on the Bastille. . . Honegger 
breeze came up, eight halyards clanked dg Royal........... Rx 
against the eight flagpoles erected Peemeat Bee rear a ae ae 





across the front of the Stadium, and (First performance) 


th ; 1e2 -urtai at swavs Carnival of Venice............ -Arban 
a great weather curtain that, sways March, Sea Songs..Vaughan Williams 
over the heads of the musicians at Mack flees ......:...5.« a SAmen 


the front of the stage issued a mild 
thundering sound into the micro- 
phones of the less than ideal amplifi- 
cation system. 

The program Mr. Bernstein had 
chosen to compete with these peren- 
nial Stadium distractions was as sub- 
stantial as it was unadventurous. Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony filled the 
first half, and Mendelssohn’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Overture and 
Violin Concerto in E minor made up 
the second portion. His reading of 
the symphony represented an out- 
standing achievement which provided 
a two-fold pleasure. Characterized at 
once by nobility, strength, vitality, and 
clarity, it offered an esthetic experi- 


; (First performance) | 
Finale from Music for a Festival. Jacob 


Vincent Persichetti led the band 
the premiere of his Pageant. It is a 
Coplandish work, with a slow hymn- 
like opening section followed by a vi- 
vacious romp, with all the instruments 
nicely handled. The other first per- 
formance, Mr. Goldman’s Illinois, was 
his 101st march. A lively work, it 
was repeated for the benefit of the 
appreciative audience. 

The music by Charles Simon Catel, 
Arthur Honegger, and Georges Auric 
was new to these concerts. The last 
two were typically likable works, and 


Goldman Band Gives 2,000th Concert 


the Catel overture, composed in 1792 
and edited for modern band by Rich- 
ard Goldman and Roger Smith, is a 
Haydn-Mozart product with one or 
two surprisingly Beethovenian touches. 

James Burke was solo cornettist in 
the Arban piece and in an encore, An- 
derson’s Trumpeter’s Lullaby. Of 


course, the band proper played en 
cores, too. 
For the band’s 2,000th concert, on 


June 22, four composers—Aaron Cop- 
land, Morton Gould, Vincent Persi- 
chetti, and Percy Grainger—were on 
hand to conduct their own works, and 
felicitations were extended in ad- 
dresses by Mayor Vincent R. Impellit- 
teri and Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses. As tokens of the city’s ap- 
preciation, scrolls were presented to 
Capt. Harry F. Guggenheim, as a 
representative of the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Foundation, which 
has financed the band concerts since 
1924, and to Edwin Franko Goldman, 
who has conducted them since their 
inception in 1918. The jubilee pro- 
gram was made up entirely of works 
written originally for band, reflecting 
the extent to which the band reper- 
tory has grown in recent years—a con- 
dition that Mr. Goldman has actively 
encouraged. 

—A. B. 
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Designated as a Lati 
Program, the June 25 
Lewisohn Stadium, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein, notably brought 
Bernardo Segall as soloist in the local 
premiere of Villa-Lobos’ Piano Con 
certo No. 4 (dedicated to and first 
performed by Mr. Segall last January 
in Pittsburgh) and Yma Sumac, Pe- 
ruvian vocalist, in two groups of 
song her native land 

The Villa-Lobos Concerto, 
ing Copland’s Danzon Cubano and 
Three Brazilian Dances by Guarnieri 
in the program, seemed by comparison 
to be overly heavy in its scoring and 
somewhat less affirmative of folkloric 
derivation The plano moves pon ler- 


concert 


s of 


follow- 
‘ 


ously through its four movements, 
each bearing a tempo indication that 
is observed initially but usually given 
up later for more flexible expression. 
A startling effect in the Scherzo, the 





third movement, is achieved with a 
rather long but clearly conceived ca 
denza. The rhapsodic second move 
ment, marked Andante, has its merits 
too, with an ordered format and 
intriguing dance-like motion. Other 
wise the work is fairly rambling and 
lacking in rhythmic outline Occa 
sionally its rich harmonic texture 
more reminiscent f Rachmaninoff 
than que would expect of Villa-Lol 
Mr. Segall played with considerable 
ome and intensity 

Miss Sumac was enthusiastically 
greeted by the audience following the 
intermission. Her voice is truly re 
markable, not only for its range, 
which encompasses about three o¢ 
taves, but also for its rich contralto 
quality at the low end and its pure 
coloratura tones at the top—a rare 
combination. Her singing of the orig- 
inal music written for her by Moises 
Vivanco, who conducted this portior 
of the program, was highly expres 
sive and beautifully colored. In 1 


mio babbino caro, fro 
Gianni Schicchi, and a sort of 
to Debussy’s Clair de lune, she was t 
some degree insecure stylistically, but 
with further training in classic reper 
tory (concentrating mostly on a re- 
vision of technique) she should 
quite a figure in the recital hall. 

The Kern-Hammerstein program at 
Lewisohn Stadium on Saturday eve 
ning offered a concert version of 
Showboat, with Jane Pickens, s 
prano; Barbara Ashley, contralt 
David Poleri, tenor; and Will 
Warfield, baritone, in leading roles 
Frederick Dvonch conducted the Sta- 
dium Symphony, and Crane Calder 
had trained the chorus for the o« 
casion 

The four vocal soloists were also 
heard during the first half of the con 
cert in a group of songs from other 
Kern-Hammerstein operettas 


encores, © 


vocalist 


cut 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 10 INTRODUCE 
SIX EUROPEAN SINGERS NeXT SEASON 


By Marsory M. FisHER 


San Francisco 

HE 1953 opera season promises to 

be even more of a “discovery” 
season than that scheduled by the San 
Francisco Symphony. The opera pros- 
pectus, at least, lists many more 
debuts, and the repertory has some- 
thing of a new look too. 

With revivals of Turandot, 
Werther, Elektra, and A Masked 
Ball, as well as a new production of 
Beethoven’s ballet Prometheus, which 
will be billed with Elektra, we cheer- 
fully drop all Aidas and Il Trova- 
tores for a welcome change. Retained 
in the repertory are Manon Lescaut, 
Boris Godounoff, Tristan and Isolde, 
Die Walkiire, The Barber of Seville, 
Don Giovanni, Madama _ Butterfly, 
Otello, Carmen, La Bohéme, and 
Mefistofele, which will open the sea- 
son on Sept. 15. 

As in the past, 
regular 


there will be the 
Tuesday-Friday subscription 
series, a Sunday matinee series, a 
Wednesday evening series, and two 
extra Saturday night Pops perform- 
ances of Carmen and La Bohéme. 
The roster of vocal artists for next 
season includes six European singers 


who will be making their American 
debuts: Inge Borkh and Gertrude 
Grob - Prandl, sopranos; Margarete 


Klose and Giulietta Simionato, mezzo- 
sopranos, and Ludwig Suthaus and 
Cesare Valletti, tenors. Others sched- 
uled to sing for the first time with 
the San Francisco company are Ellen 
Faull, Barbara Gibson, Beverly Sills, 
Janice Moudry, Lawrence Mason, 
John Lombardi, and Paul Schoeffler. 
Singers locally familiar are Dorothy 
Kirsten, Dorothy Warenskjold, Lois 
Hartzell, June Wilkins, Jan Peerce, 
Mario Del Monaco, Cesare Curzi, 
Alessio De Paolis, Brian Sullivan, 
Italo Tajo, Salvatore Baccaloni, Rob- 
ert Weede, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
George Cehanovsky, Frank Guarrera, 
Colin Harvey, Enzo Mascherini, Lo- 
renzo Alvary, Dezzo Ernster, Jan 
Gbur, and Desire Ligeti. 


Merola Again Director 
Gaetano Merola will again direct 
the proceedings, with Kurt Adler as 


his assistant and choral director. 
Among the conductors engaged for 
the season Tullio Serafin and Georg 
Solti will make their first appear- 
ances on the local podium. Returning 
are Fausto Cleva, Glauco Curiel, 
Antonio Dell’Orefice, Karl Kritz, 
Corrado Muccini, Giacomo Spadom, 
and Ignace Strasfogel. 

Miss Borkh, a German-born so- 
prano, will make her first appearance 
in this country in the title role of 
Elektra and will later sing Sieglinde 
in Die Walkiire and a leading role in 
Turandot. Miss Grob-Prandl, who 
joined the Vienna State Opera at the 
age of eighteen and subsequently the 
post-war Zurich Opera Company, is 
listed for Isolde, Briinnhilde, and 
Amelia in A Masked Ball. 

Giulietta Simionato, an Italian 
mezzo-soprano, will make her Ameri- 
can debut in Werther. She will also 
sing Rosina in The Barber of Seville, 
Marina in Boris, and Carmen. Mar- 
guerita Klose, a member of the Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, and Vienna opera com- 
panies, will sing Clytemnaestra, Bran- 
gine, and Fricka. Ellen Faull, of the 
New York City Opera Company, is 
scheduled for Desdemona, Donna 
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Crystal St., 


Anna, and Chrysothemis in Elektra. 
Barbara Gibson, who will make her 
operatic debut as Zerlina, will follow 
that role with Oscar in A Masked 
sall. Beverly Sills will be the Elena 
in Mefistofele and the Donna Elvira 
in Don Giovanni. 
Among the tenors, 
a native of Rome, 


Cesare Valletti, 
will make his first 





Georg Solti 


American operatic 


appearance in 
Werther. 


He will also sing Almaviva 
in The Barber of Seville. Ludwig 
Suthaus, German tenor, will be heard 
for the first time in this country as 
\egisthus in Elektra and later as 
Tristan and Siegmund. Paul Schoeft- 
tfler, who will be new to this city, 
has been entrusted with Orestes in 
Elektra, Kurvenal in Tristan, and 
Wotan in Die Walkure. 


Gifts Assure 1953-54. 
City Center Season 


Continued presentations of 
ballet, _ drama at popular prices at 
the New York City Center have been 
made possible through an unrestricted 
grant of $25,000 voted by the trustees 
ot the New York Foundation, a phil- 
anthropic fund of which David M. 
Heyman is president, and public con- 
tributions of nearly $100,000 received 
in the Center’s first appeal for funds. 

Authorized in April by the Center’s 
board of directors, Newbold Morris, 
chairman, the fund drive had an an- 
nounced goal of $200,000. It was nec- 
essary that half of that amount be 
secured by the end of June for pay- 
ment of obligations already incurred. 
The other half was to go toward new 
productions next season. With the 
grant made by the New York Found- 
ation added to funds raised to date, 

Mr. Morris was able to announce that 
a 1953-54 season at the Center was 
assured. The fund drive will con- 
tinue through the summer and _ into 
early fall for the remaining $75,000. 


opera, 


Vienna Academy Chorus 
To Tour Here For First Time 


The Vienna Academy Chorus, with 
its director, Ferdinand Grossmann, 
have signed with Andre Mertens, of 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 
for their first American tour next 
season. The chorus will arrive in 
New York on Sept. 21 and start im- 
mediately on a four-month cross- 
country tour, beginning in New York 
State. 


Three Soloists Engaged 
For Newport Festival 


Newport, R.I.— Robert Merrill will 
replace Pierre Fournier on Aug. 8 
as soloist with the Newport Music 
Festival Orchestra, composed of mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, under the direction of 


Remus Tzincoca. Other artists sched- 
uled to appear with the orchestra dur- 
ing the three-day festival period, from 
Aug. 7 to 9, are Erica Morini and 
Claudio Arrau. Virgil Thomson has 
been engaged as guest conductor for 
a performance of his Louisiana Story 
Suite. The Rhode Island Legislature 
has voted $5,000 towards the promo- 
tion of the festival, which is spon- 
sored by the Newport Music Club. 


Festival To Honor 
Danish Composer 


CopENHAGEN. — A Carl Nielsen 
Festival, honoring the Danish com- 
poser, who died in 1931, will be held 
from Aug. 31 to Sept. 4, opening at 
the university and closing at Tivoli 
Garden. Three orchestral concerts, 
two chamber-music concerts, and one 
performance of the opera Saul and 
David, all given by Danish artists, 
will be offered. 


Metropolitan Elects 
Board Officers 


George A. Sloan will continue to 
serve as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. He was re-elected at the 
board’s recent annual meeting. Lowell 
Wadmond was elected president, and 
Lauder Greenway vice-chairman 


Library Association 
Convenes in California 


Los ANGELES. — 
Music Library Association convened 
here on June 26 for a_ three-day 
series of lectures and conferences, as 
well as demonstrations of the use of 
television and films in music educa- 
tion. 


Members of the 


Concertgebouw Plans 
American Tour in 1954 


Tue Hacue. — The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam will make a 
seven-to-eight-week tour of the 
United States next year, beginning 
sometime in October. The orchestra 
will give some forty concerts in east- 
ern and mid-western states under its 
regular conductor, Eduard van Bei- 
num, and Rafael Kubelik, former 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
The tour will be subsidized by the 
Dutch government. 

A number of local citizens pro- 
tested the orchestra’s American tour 
saying that they did not wish to be 
deprived of their orchestra in favor 
of a country that has many orchestras 
of its own. 


AGMA Supports 
Arts Program Legislation 


The American Guild of Musica 
Artists, a union in the American Fed 
eration of Labor, has announced its 
support of the bill recently introduce 
in the House of Representatives b 
Congressman Charles R. Howell, o 
New Jersey, calling for the establisl 
ment of a Federal Arts Program t 
provide federal support and encour 
agement of the arts in America: Hy 
man R. Faine, national executive sec 
retary of the guild, which has juris 
diction over musicians in the fields o 
opera, concert, and ballet, has sai 
that a request was made of Congress 
man Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., chair 
man of the House Committee on Edu 
cation and Labor, to whom this bil 
has been referred, to give promp 
consideration to this legislation. 





Highlights of the Nowa 
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‘ 


productions. 


DOMESTIC: 


Erismann Don Pedro, 


Jerome Robbins’ 
Amore, June 9 (Page 23). 


FOREIGN: 


14). 





a 

{ A grant of $200,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to the City 
Center of Music and Drama of New York has just been announced. 
It is to be used exclusively for commissioning and designing new 
Results of the Center's spring drive for funds are 
reported in an adjoining column. 


{ Summer concert series open at Lewisohn Stadium in New York, 
June 23 (Page 3), Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia, June 22 (Page 
2), Grant Park and Ravinia in Chicago, June 24 and 30 (Page 2). 
Goldman Band, appearing in Guggenheim Memorial Concerts in 
New York, celebrates 2,000th concert, June 22 (Page 3). 

{ Lemonade Opera introduces two works in America, the Mozart- 
in New York on June 
Mamelles de Tirésias, at the Brandeis Festival on June 13 (Page 5). 
{ Film biography of Melba, starring Patrice Munsel, has world 
premiere in New York, June 24 (Page 7.) 

{ American Symphony Orchestra League holds eighth annual 
convention, in Elkhart, Ind., June 18-20 (Page 8). 

1 New York City Ballet offers two premieres as season ends— 
Fanfare, June 2, and Lew Christensen's Con 


§ Two annual spring events in California are held—Los Angeles 
Festival, June 5-16, and Ojai Festival, May 22-24 (Page 30). 


{ Benjamin Britten's new opera, Gloriana, written for the Corona- 
tion festivities in London, has premiere on June 8 (Page 6). 

1 Vienna State Opera is heard in Paris, and Milhaud's Simon Boli- 
var, in a French-designed production, is presented in Naples (Page 


1, and Poulenc's Les 
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LEMONADE OPERA GIVES AMEE 





Don Pedro, a “new” Mozart opera, 


opens in New York for 


summer run 


By Ropert SABin 


HE Lemonade Opera, which had 
(['iven three seasons in the base- 

ment of the Village Presbyterian 
Church on West 13th Street some 
years ago and won an enviable repu- 
tation for itself, resumed its activities 
after a three year lapse on June 1 
witli the American premiere of Don 
Peiro, a “new” Mozart opera. This 
work, a masterly assemblage of oper- 


atic fragments left by Mozart, con- 
taiis much exquisite music and is 
astonishingly smooth in its musical 
j ery. 

ve owe the delightful new opera 


to Hans Erismann, conductor at the 
Zurich Municipal Theatre in Switzer- 


land and lifelong student of Mo- 
zart’s music. Knowing the wealth of 
operatic fragments which lay neg- 
lecied because they were suitable 
neither for the concert hall or the 
pera house, he resolved to fashion 

ew work incorporating them into 
a dramatically consistent form. 

he two major sources of Don 
Pedro are the fragments of L’Oca 


dei Cairo (The Goose of Cairo), and 
Lo Sposo Deluso (The Deceived 
H amas), operas Mozart began in 
1783 but put aside because he was 
Besatio fied with the librettos. L’Oca 
lel Cairo has a libretto by Giambat- 
tista Varesco, Mozart completed most 


of the first act, and he was eminently 
justified in writing to his father: 
“I can say that I am wholly satisfied 


with the aria buffa, the quartet, and 
he finale, and indeed that I am happy 
about them.” Equally fresh and beau- 
tiful is the music of Lo Sposo De- 
luso, of which Mozart completed the 
overture, a quartet, an aria for so- 
prano (in sketch form), a tenor aria 
(in sketch form), and a trio. Lorenzo 
da Ponte was the librettist. 

Several attempts had been made to 
complete these two works wt ane dg 


but the material was too scanty to 
provide even a satisfactory one-act 
opera. Mr. Erismann was the first to 
conceive the idea of combining them 
into a full length three-act opera 
buffa. He filled out the work with 
nineteen of the many arias Mozart 


composed for individual singers to in- 
sert in his own and other operas of 
his day. 

With the help of Oskar Waelter- 
lin, director of the Zurich Playhouse, 
nd Werner Gallusser, assistant stage 
director of the Municipal Theatre, 
Mr. Erismann fashioned a libretto, 
using as much of the original texts as 
he could. A new plot was worked 
out, and Mr. Erismann composed 
recitatives in the style of Mozart to 
bind the numbers together. These 
recitatives contain the only music in 
the score that is not by Mozart. At 

st, on Jan. 19, 1952, the “new” 
opera had its world premiere in the 
\lunicipal Theatre in Zurich. 

For its production of Don Pedro, 
the Lemonade Opera used a_ free 
English version of the libretto by 
seph Longstreth. It is racy without 
ing vulgar, and it is singable. The 
“ory is typical of opera buffa plots 


July, 1953 


a mid- 
an un- 


of Mozart's era. 
dle-aged nobleman, who is 
reformed rake, is about to marry a 
young girl, whose impoverished 
father insists that she accept him be- 
cause of his wealth. But in the end 
she is restored to her young lover 


Don Pedro, 


and all of the sub-plots are neatly 
resolved. 

The score was played in a_ two- 
piano reduction by Henvsiette Pelta 
and Stanley Sonntag. The recitatives 
were accompanied by Mr. Sonntag 


on a virginal. Thanks to the sensitive 
and alert conducting of Sheldon Sof- 
fer and the discreet playing of the 


pianists, the balance between the 
pianos and the voices was always 
excellent, and the absence of the or- 
chestra was far less keenly felt than 
it otherwise would have been. Mr. 
Soffer had the score at his finger 
tips; his tempos were admirable; his 


phrasing elastic and graceful; and his 
Vitality inexhaustible. 

The whole production was in good 
taste and notably ingenicus in uti- 
lizing the small stage and intimate 
atmosphere of the hall to best ad- 
vantage. Max Leavitt never allowed 
the singers to overplay their comedy, 
and his direction revealed a shrewd 
sense of plastique and ensemble. The 
aebeiaiie sat, they did not sprawl; 
they conversed, they did not mug at 
each other; they entered and left the 
stage naturally. Trew Hocker’s scenery 
and costumes were models of what 
can be done relatively inexpensively 
with brains and imagination. 

The singing was perhaps the 
impressive aspect of the 


least 
pertormance, 


but it was admirable in style and in- 
tent, even if it sometimes lacked the 
beauty and polish that the music 
ideally requires. Lewis Brooks, in the 
title role, gave one of the suavest 
performances of the evening. Also 
outstanding were Martha Long, Doris 
Popper, and Ruth Kobart, as Donna 





Manuela, Donna Teresa, and Donna 
Elena, the three former mustresses ot 
De n Pedr« Carol Donn had the rol 
i 1e young heroine, Luisita; De- 
borah Alden, the role of the maid 
Laurina; James Stover, that of FI 

rindo, Laurita’s lover; David Smith 
and Robert Goss, the roles of tw 
servants, Battista and Valente, who 
play a prominent part in the action. 
The other roles were taken by Ed- 

Poulenc’s 


ICAN PREMIERES OF TWO WORKS 


rd Wellman, 
He: id, David 
Weidner, and Robert Quinb 
Don Pedro is not to be missed. It 
expertly put together that an 
1formed listener might well think 
that it had as a unified 
and the music is_ heavenly 
Some of the ensembles, especially, are 
as magnificent as anything Mozart 
wrote 


been written 


ever 


Les Mamelles de Tiresias 


introduced at Brandeis Festival 


By WiLtiAM FLANAGAN 


Waltham, Mass. 


HE first American performance 
of Francis Poulenc’s comic opera 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias (The 


Breasts of Tiresias) was given on 
June 13 as part of the final event of 
the second annual Festival of Creative 
Arts at Brandeis University. The 
opera was preceded by a performance 


of Morton Gould’s Concerto for Tay 
Dancer and Orchestra, with  botl 
choreography and solo performances 
by Danny Daniels. These works 
constituted the single evening devoted 
exclusively to music of a festival that 
was dedicated to “the comic spirit” 
Like last year, the festival was unde 
the general direction of Leonard 
Bernstein. 

Les Mamelles de Tirésias has fe r 


controversial work 
repertory 
Opéra 


has been 


been a 
where it is in the 
of the Théatre National de 
Cor mique The controversy 
due primarily to its undeniably sticky, 
rather Aristophanic |i ibretto, by Guil 
laume Ape llinaire “he 


six years 
in Paris, 


work is « 
cerned with the depopulation problet 


in France at the time of World Wat 
I. A disenchanted housewife longs 
for the career and sexual freedo 
that would be allowed her as a mal 
and, by means of a kind miracle, is 
promptly turned into one. (This turn- 
about is symbolized by the emergence 








of two balloons—one red, one blue— 
from the lady’s garb. Thus the title 
of the opera.) In her new r le she 
finds remarkable success, evet 1in- 
ing a high rank in military service 
Meanwhile, her husband, wl s bee 
transformed into a woman 4 sec- 
ond yee concoct n ingenious, 
artificial 1 thod for supplying societ 
with the {spring denied it by his 
wife Witl the final curtan w- 
ever, everyone’s natural sex has been 
happily restored, and the audience 1s 
exhorted bot! directly and solemnly 
“You must make babies as you nevet 
have before - The sucgestior is exX- 
plicit to the extreme hinting that ev- 
ervone leave the theatre imme liatel 
nd get to it 

In Robert Goss’s free translation of 
the French text, a 2g 1 dea f this 
und its accompanying horseplay was 
un hough one understandably re 
frains from calling it good, cle 
On the other hand, much of it emerges 
as a gamey, rather sleazy rehashing 

the more embarrassing | es 
turnabout comedy, carried even to the 
point of what appeared to be a topi- 
cal reference to Christine Jorgensot 
There can be little doubt that Mr 
Goss’s translation is without literat 
merit, but it would be both facile and 
inaccurate blame him exclusivel 

Continue n f ) 





Maxwell 
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Pictured in the final scene from Don Pedro, presented by the Lemonade Opera for the first time in America, 
are (from the left) James Stover, Carol Donn, Edward Wellman, Ruth Kcbart, Robert Goss, David Williams, 
Lewis Brooks, Doris Popper, Martha Long, Frederick Weidner, David Smith, Deborah Alden, and Robert Leffler 
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ANNUAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE 


By Ropert SABIN 
Tine United States has an enor- 


mous capacity for orchestral 

music and its tastes are healthily 
varied. Both of these facts are plain 
from this year’s annual survey of the 
repertoire performed by 30 orchestras. 
The Musicat AMERICA survey in- 
cludes orchestras of varying sizes in 
all parts of the nation, and it covers 
all of the works played in their 
1952-53 subscription series. 

This year, the 30 orchestras played 
no less than 891 works by 267 com- 
posers. Of these 891 works, 138 were 
by American composers. And of the 
267 composers, 88 were Americans. 
The total number of performances 
for the 891 works was 3,948. Break- 
ing this total down into the foreign 
and American classifications, we find 
that the 753 foreign works had 3,552 
performances; and the 138 American 
works had 396 performances. 

The reason that the total number 
of performances of the American 
works is so small, in comparison with 
the total for foreign works, although 
the proportion between the total num- 
bers of American and foreign com- 
posers is by no means so unfavorable, 
is easily explained. The repertoire of 
almost every one of the 30 orchestras 
contained certain standard works. But 
very few individual American works 
were played by more than one, or at 
the most, three or four of the or- 
chestras. Furthermore, very few of 
the orchestras played more than one 
work by the same American com- 
poser, whereas they played as many 
as sixteen by the same foreign (clas- 
sical) composer. American composers 
fared very well, however, in compari- 
son with their European contempo- 
raries. The 30 orchestras gave 35 
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*The first figure indicates the number of 
different works played by the 30 orchestras in- 
cluded in this survey; the second figure indicetes 
the total performances of all of these works by 
the composer. 





performances of 7 works by Aaron 
Copland, whereas Martinu, Milhaud, 
Bartok, Shostakovich, and  Villa- 
Lobos only received approximately 
half as many performances. George 
Gershwin’s works received 32 per- 
formances, and Samuel Barber fol- 
lowed with a total of 26 perform- 
ances. 

Although the order of preference 
varies slightly, the same favorite clas- 
sical composers appear in the lead 
every year, headed by Beethoven. The 
list for 1952-53 runs: Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Brahms, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Bach, Strauss (only Richard Strauss 
is meant, unless it is otherwise indi- 
cated, in this article), Haydn, and 
Ravel, with Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Schumann, Schubert, and Debussy 
following closely in order of total 








New AMERICAN Works 


Avshalomov, Jacob: The Taking of Tung Kuan 
(Detroit). 

Berger, Arthur: Ideas of Order (New York). 

Beversdorf : New Frontiers (Houston). 

Byrd, William: The Seven Hills, from Cincinnati 
Profiles (Cincinnati). 

Davidoff: Pop Goes the Weasel (Indianapolis). 

Effinger, Cecil: Symphony for Chorus and Orches- 
tra (Denver). 

Foss, Lukas: A Parable of Death (Louisville) . 

Fuleihan, Anis: Symphony No. 1 (Indianapolis) . 

Gesensway, Louis: A Double Portrait (New 
York). 

Gillis, Don: Star-Spangled Symphony (San An- 
tonio). ; 

Haieff, Alexei: Piano Concerto (Boston). 


Harris, Roy: Symphony No. 7, in one movement 
(Chicago). 


Hemmer, Eugene: Fountain Square, from Cin- 
cinnati Profiles (Cincinnati). 

Hoiby, Lee: Suite, Hearts, Meadows, and Flags 
(Rochester). 

Hoskins, William: Israfel, Choral Fantasy (Ok- 
lahoma). 7 

Hovhaness, Alen: Pel-El-Amarna, City of the 
Sun (Salt Lake City). . 

Jacobi, Frederick: Serenade (Indianapolis). 

Kilpatrick, Jack Frederick: Symphony No. 5 
(Dallas). ; 

Larkin, John: Mount Adams, 
Profiles (Cincinnati). 

Lockwood, Normand: Psalm 150, for Mixed 
Chorus and Orchestra (Cincinnati) . 


from Cincinnati 


Marvel: Canzona Symphonic (Erie). 

McKay, George F.: Symphony Miniature (In- 
dianapolis) . 

Mennin, Peter: Concertato for Orchestra (Erie). 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo: Violin Concerto (Philadel- 
phia). 

Pendleton, Edmund: 
Fugue (Philadelphia). 

Piston, Walter: Symphony No, 4 (Boston). 

Read, Gardner: The Temptation of St. Anthony 
—Dance Symphony in One Movement and 
Four Scenes (Chicago). 

Robertson, Leroy: Oratorio from The Book of 
Mormon (Salt Lake City). 

Rochberg, George: Night Musie (New York). 

Scott, Tom: Fanfare and Cantilena (Louisville). 


Prelude, Fanfare, and 


Shepherd, Arthur: Theme and Variations (Cleve- 
land). 

Thomson, Virgil: Three Pictures (Dallas). 

Whitcomb, Ralph: From the Ohio River, from 
Cincinnati Profiles (Cincinnati). 


OtrHerR New Works 


Alexander, Josef: Andante and Allegro for 
String Orchestia (St. Louis). 

Bacewiez, Grazyna: Concerto Giosso for Strings 
(Washington, D.C.). 

Badings, Henk: Ballade, Symphonie Voriations 
on They Were Two Royal Children (Phila- 
delphia). 

Benjamin, Arthur: Concerto Quasi una Fantasia 
for Piano and Orchestra (San Antonio); North 
American Square Dance (Indianapolis). 

Chavez, Carlos: Symphony No. 4 (Louisville). 

Durante, Francesco: Concerto for String Orches- 
tra, transcribed by Adriano Lualdi (St. Louis). 

Ferguson, Howard: Piano Concerto (New York). 

Gabrielj: La Battaglia, transcribed by G. Fed- 
erico Ghedini (New York). 

Geminiani: Introduction and Allegro, trans- 
scribed by Herman Boessenroth (Minneapolis). 

Guarnieri, Camargo: Brasiliana Suite (St. 
Louis). 

Harsanyi: Symphony in C (Boston). 

Hindemith, Paul: Symphonie, Die Harmonie 
der Welt (Minneapolis). 

Ibert, Jacques: Le Chevalier Errant 
Symphonique) (Chicago). 

Krenek, Ernst: Medea (Philadelphia); Harp 
Concerto (Philadelphia). 

Martin, Frank: Violin Concerto (New York). 

Martinu, Bohuslav: Rhapsody-Concerto for 
Viola and Orchestra (Cleveland). 

Petrassi, Goffreddo: Concerto for 
(Minneapolis). 

Pizzetti, Ildebrando: Symphony in A_ minor 
(Minneapolis); Preludio a un Altro Giorno 
(New York). 

Prokofieff: Symphony No. 7 (Philadelphia). 

Ravel, Maurice: Une barque sur 1’ ocean, ar- 
ranged by the composer (Philadelphia). 

Satie, Erik: Deux Preludes et une Gnossienne 
(Minneapolis) . 

Strauss, Richard: Divertimento after Couperin 
(Boston). 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph: Sinfonia Antarctica 
(Chicago). 

von Einem, Gottfried: Orchestermusik (New 
York). 


(Suite 


Orchestra 








performances. Mozart is far in the 
lead in the number of works per- 
formed. This year, 67 of his compo- 
sitions were played in 266 perform- 
ances by the 30 orchestras. Next in 
order of total works was Bach, with 
34 works. Beethoven, with 27; Wag- 
ner, with 25; Haydn, with 21; and 
3rahms, with 20, followed. 

The leaders in the number of per- 
formances of American works re- 
main about the same, also, although 
the order varies. Last year, Gersh- 
win was in the lead, but this year 
Copland captured first place, with 7 
works as against Gershwin’s 4, and 
35 performances instead of 32 for 
Gershwin. The American list runs: 
Copland, Gershwin, Barber, Virgil 
Thomson, Paul Creston, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, William Schuman, Howard 
Hanson, David Diamond, Morton 
Gould, Norman Dello Joio, Walter 
Piston, and Peter Mennin. The prob- 
lem for the American composer re- 
mains to obtain more performances 
of his works each season by more 
orchestras and to obtain repeat per- 
formances, instead of having to offer 
new works continually in order to 
persuade conductors to perform his 
music. 

Among the American works that 
were performed most frequently by 
the 30 orchestras were Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess (in various excerpts 
and arrangements, the most popular 
of which was Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s), An American in Paris, Piano 
Concerto in F, and Rhapsody in Blue; 
Copland’s Appalachian Spring, and A 
Lincoln Portrait; Barber’s Adagio for 


Strings; Creston’s Two  Choric 
Dances; Schuman’s Judith; and 
Thomson’s Acadian Songs and 
Dances. 


Favorites among modern European 
works were Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra; Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes by Carl 
Maria von Weber; and the Symphony 
Mathis der Maler; Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 5; Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony and Symphony No. 5; 
Stravinsky’s Jeu de Cartes and Fire- 
bird. Perhaps Hindemith’s departure 
to Europe at the end of the year gave 
anticipatory twinges of conscience to 
our conductors. At any rate, there 
was a marked increase in both the 
number of his works played and the 
number of performances. Last year, 
8 of Hindemith’s works had 25 per- 
formances. This year, 12 works had 
47 performances, Comparisons of this 


year’s statistics with last year’s are 
valid, because the list of orchestras is 
the same, with the exception of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, omitted this year because in- 
formation was not accessible. 
Standard works that enjoyed espe- 
cial favor were Bach’s Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor and Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, in various 
orchestral transcriptions; Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, Piano Concerto No, 
5 (Emperor), and Symphonies Nos. 


3, 5, and 7; Berlioz’ Roman Carnival | 


Overture and Symphonie Fantastique; 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, Haydn 
Variations, Piano Concertos Nos. 1 
and 2, and Symphonies Nos, 1, 3, and 
4; Debussy’s La Mer, L’Aprés-midi 
d’un faune, and Nocturnes; Franck’s 
Symphony; Handel’s Water Music; 
Haydn’s Symphonies Nos. 88, 94, and 
104; Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music and Violin Con- 
certo; Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition and excerpts from Boris 
Godounoff; Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony, Symphony in G minor (K. 
550), and Jupiter Symphony; Rach- 
maninoff’s Symphony No. 2 and Piano 
Concertos Nos. 2 and 3; Ravel’s Bo- 
lero, La Valse, and Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite No. 2; Rossini’s Over- 
tures to La Gazza Ladra and Semi- 
ramide; Schubert’s Great C major 
Symphony and Unfinished Symphony; 
Sibelius’ Violin Concerto and Sym- 
phony No. 2; Strauss’s Salome finale, 
Rosenkavalier Suite, Don Juan, Death 
and Transfiguration, and Till Eulen- 
spiegel; Tchaikovsky’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, and 6; and 
Wagner’s Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde, and Overture to 
Tannhauser. 

A word of guidance and caution 
about the interpretation of the sta- 
tistics in this survey should be given. 
The survey covers only the subscrip- 
tion series of the orchestras. Several 
of the 30 orchestras give other series 
of concerts and radio broadcasts that 
include works not on the subscription 
series. Therefore, the people in the 
various cities may have had the op- 
portunity to hear American music and 
other music that does not appear in 
these listings. The University Art- 
ists Course of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; the out-of-town concerts of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic; the 
radio concerts of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony; the Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional Contemporary Music Festival, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Elizabeth II attends premiere 


of Benjamin Britten’s latest opera 


By Ceci. SmirH 


London 


HE Cororfation musical season 
(orouet Britain one of the most 
- argued-about pieces in recent 
Elizabeth II, it is said, gave 
her approval to the project of Ben- 
ja‘nin Britten’s opera Gloriana, after 
the librettist, William Plomer, had 
described its subject matter and treat- 
ment to her and to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Yet the premiere of the opera 
at Covent Garden on June 8 aroused 
ari immense hue and cry from am- 
at\urs and professional musicians 
alike, many of whom felt Gloriana to 
be an inept occasional piece at the 
very least—and at the worst an actual 
insult to the Queen. 


\s a psychological study, the gala 


years. 


peformance at which Gloriana was 
mide known to the Queen and an 
élite public struck me as one of the 
oddest phenomena I had ever wit- 
nessed. The Royal Opera house was 
decorated to the nines; part of the 
grand tier seats had been taken out 
to create a royal box for the Queen 


aud her thirty guests, and transformed 
by Oliver 


Messel into a charming 
baroque bower of flowers and fes- 
toons. Along with Elizabeth II, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Mar- 
garet, and the Queen Mother, the 
audience included nearly every high 
British office-holder except Sir Win- 


ston Churchill; the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Norway; prime ministers 
or ambassadors from every part of 
the Commonwealth and much of the 
rest of the world; a large quota of 
the peers and peeresses whose names 
fill the pages of Debrett’s ; and, in the 
few remaining seats, representatives 
of the press and other segments of 
the great unwashed. Tiaras were so 
numerous and so large that it was 
next to impossible to see the stage 
from my seat in the tenth row of the 
stalls (the main floor). 


Undignified Portrait Study 


To this assemblage, gathered for 
the climactic artistic event of the 
Coronation week, Britten and Plomer 
offered _a musical play depicting the 
aging E lizabeth I carrying on in un- 
dignified, vain, and petty fashion with 
an Essex who obviously did not care 
a fig for her and never had. Eliza- 
beth’s alleged ugliness was shown in 
a scene in which Essex burst into her 
boudoir to find her without her wig, 
bald as an egg; her triviality was 
demonstrated when she appeared at a 
party in Lady Essex’s dress, angrily 
pointing out that it was more ostenta- 

tus than her own. 

If these unlovely episodes had been 
part of a persuasive and theatrically 
well-documented character study, the 
opera might not have seemed so of- 

ensive a tribute to the young and 
racious Elizabeth II. But Plomer’s 
libretto stayed on the surface, content 

ith half-poetic jargon that was ex- 
tremely hard to hear and understand. 

1nd Britten’s music, for all its 
choice and delicate neo-Elizabethan 
moments, was lacking in both the 
human susceptibility a good music 
drama requires and sonorities broad 
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enough to make the two mass scenes 
effective as celebrations of a patriotic 
state occasion. 

The chief merits of the production 
lay in John Piper’s gloriously bright, 
rich settings ody costumes, which 
were imaginative beyond the mere 
stipulations of period appropriateness, 
and Joan Cross’s detailed, expertly 
conceived portrait of Elizabeth—a 
character study created from the 
soprano’s own invention of apposite 
detail quite as much as from the 


working data provided by the Plomer 
libretto. Peter Pears sang Essex. 
Apart from Gloriana (scheduled 


for ten performances and doing con- 
siderably than land-office busi- 
ness) the Coronation schedule of 
Covent Garden has shown the house 


less 


Film Biography of 


KL EGANT and sumptuous are the 
words that best describe the new 
Tech nicelor film, Melba, — starring 
Metropolitan Opera soprano Patrice 
Munsel, which had its world premiere 
at the Capitol Theatre, New York, on 
June 24. Recorded and reproduced 
with stereophonic sound on a greatly 
enlarged screen, the picture permits 
the lovely young soprano to sing ex- 
cerpts from innumerable operatic 
roles for which Nellie Melba was 
famous; perhaps the most gratifying 
thing about this is the fact that she 
is permitted in most cases to sing 
complete arias not just snatches put 
together against rapidly shifting mon- 
tages linked up by interminable shots 
of railroad trains. 

The story is a slight one, without 
too much relation to the facts of the 
diva’s life, and it follows the well- 
known formula of the incompatability 
of love and domesticity with an inter- 
national musical career. The story be- 


gins with young Nellie, pretty and 
vivacious, singing her farewell Ave 


peas 


pedis GE AAI anid 


ol 
Soe 


= 
oe 





in a good light. Erich Kleiber con- 
ducted three operas—Der Rosen- 
kavalier, which he set forth enchant- 
ingly, with Constance Shacklock an 
outstanding Octavian and Sylvia Fish- 
er a most perceptive Marschallin; 


Elektra, in which Erna Schlueter, 
who has far more voice than those 
who heard her two ill-fated Metro- 


politan performances would imagine, 
gave one of the most arresting per- 
formances — both dramatically and 
musically- that I have seen on the 
contemporary opera stage; and Woz 
zeck (which Mr. Kleiber knows with 
special intimacy, since he conducted 
the world premiere), with Jess Wal 
ters a superb exponent of the title 


role, and a little known Australian 
born soprano, Marea Wolkowsky, an 
admirable Marie. 

More recently, Italian opera (in 
Italian, contrary to the usual Covent 
Garden practice) has come into its 
own, with Maria Meneghini Callas 
(an uneven but impressive singer) 
and Giulietta Simionato (technically 
expert and personally winning, but 
with a voice perhaps a shade too 


small for the Metropolitan) in the 
main distaff roles of Aida, Il Trova- 
tore, and Norma. As the final produc 
tion of the season Die Meistersinger 
was scheduled to be conducted by 
Clemens Krauss—with Paul Schoef- 
fler and Karl Kamaan alternating as 
Hans Sachs, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as Eva, Hans Hopf as Stolzing, and 


Murray Dickie and Richard Holm 
alternating as David. 

Plans for the autumn at Covent 
Garden include half a set of new 
Ring productions (Die Walkiire and 


Siegfried), with Margaret Harshaw 
as Brinnhilde, Fritz Stiedry as con- 
ductor, and Munich’s admirable 
Rudolf Hartmann as stage director 
Das Rheingold and Gotterdammerung 


will be restaged in May, 1954, and 
two complete Ring cycles—with Mr 
Stiedry still in charge—will be pre 


sented the following month 
At Sadler’s Wells, 
the special 


London's V olk 
Coronation pi 


oper, pieces 
have been revivals—Rutland Bougl 

ton’s interminably dull evocation of 
Celtic twilight called The Immortal 
Hour, and Vaughan Williams’ moody 
Riders to the Sea and folksy Hugl 
the Drover. In the autumn the the 

atre will give Verdi’s Luisa Miller 
with the impressive English spinte 


soprano Victoria Elliott and the we 


equipped Maltese tenor Oreste Kir 
kop 

The Sadler’s Wells Balle 4 at 
Covent Garden, celebrated Coronatior 
night (June 2) with a new piece 
called Homage to the Queen, whicl 
the Queen did not see. It was blessed 
with a really good, ballabile score | 
Malcolm Arnold 1, and with pre 
frippe rv costumes and back« t I 
the fanciful Oliver Messel. Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography, on the whole 
quite sterile, was designed to provide 
solos, pas de deux, and concert 
pieces lor near the whole « par 
On the Ameri tour the ne balle 
will be known by e truncated title 
of He mage 

More rewarding, though not spe 
cifically related to the events of 
moment, was the Sadler’s Wells The 
atre sallet’s Blood Weddir a ba 

(Continued on page 26) 


Melba Stars Patrice Munsel 


Maria with the little church choir in 
her native Australia. It moves on t 
her student days in Paris under the 
stern eye of Marchesi (admirably 
played by Martita Hunt), her operatic 
debut in Brussels, subsequent triumphs 
in the leading European opera houses 
and finally an informal appearance be 
fore Queen Victoria (played by Sybil 
Thorndike) on the eve of her de- 
parture for America under the wing 
of Oscar Hammerstein (played amus 
ingly and with some conviction by 
Robert Morley). Interwoven is a little 
thread of romance involving two male 
admirers and an Australian sweet 


heart, Charles Armstrong (played by 
John McCallum), who becomes her 
husband. 

The important thing, however, is 
the music. Arias from La Bohéme, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Lohengrin, 
Manon Lescaut, Les Huguenots, Pag- 
liacci, La Traviata, and Romeo and 


Juliet follow each other in rapid suc- 
mounted 
lavish 


and 
tradition 


And 
the 


each is 
most 


cession. 
dressed in 


Left: Nellie 
Melba (Patrice 
Munsel) is pre- 


sented to Queen 
Victoria (Sybil 
Thorndike). 
Right: Stanley 
Clarkson, Gerald 
Davies, and Miss 
Munsel enact a 
scene from Faust 
in the picture 


Melba 


of the Victorian theatre. The 


ere 
phonic sound system, utilizing three 
sound tracks on the film and _ three 
matching speakers, is binaural—real 
trinaural—in effect, and it reproduce 
highs and lows thrillingly and wit 
out distortion. The volume was set 
considerably too high at the premiere 
performance, but with proper modula 


tion it should prove a superior met} 


of reproducing music (particular 
high operatic voices) Wl a movi 
house. 

Miss Munsel was_ self-possesse 
beautiful to look at and in good 
voice throughout. The I uighlight of the 
picture was her moving and vocally) 
expert performance of the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, _ the 
opera in which Melba made her first 


appearance at Covent Garden 
Melba is a Horizon Picture, re 


leased by United Artists, produced by 
S. P. Eagle and directed by Lewis 
Milestone. The screen play is b 
Harry Kurnitz, and the musical di 
rector in Muir Mathieson R. | 














Orchestra League 


Holds Eighth 


Annual Convention 


By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 


Elkhart, Ind. 

HE American Symphony Orches- 

tra League’s decision to formu- 

late a definite policy, through its 

member organizations, on federal gov- 

ernment participation in the arts this 

coming season gave importance to its 

eighth annual convention, held here 
June 18 to 20. 

Delegates from thirty states, Ha- 
waii, and Washington, D. C., attended 
the workshop sessions and heard rep- 
resentatives from industry, education, 
allied-arts, civic groups, symphonies, 
orchestra boards, and _ volunteer 
worker groups analyze the functions 
of community symphony orchestras in 
the general sessions of the three-day 
meeting in the Hotel Elkhart. 

A total of 326 delegates from 115 
organizations, which included 102 or- 
chestras, registered for the conven- 
tion. This was the league’s largest 
gathering since it met to organize in 
1942, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Leta Snow, Kalamazoo, Mich., who is 
now honorary president and who was 
present for the 1953 meeting. 

The musicians workshop, initiated 
this year to offer community orches- 
tra players the opportunity to work in 
tour concentrated sessions with master 
instrumentalists, drew 105 persons. 
rhe teaching staff for this consisted 
of members of orchestras in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Madison, Wis. 

Board members, managers, conduc- 
tors, and women’s association mem- 
bers also met in four workshop ses- 
sions to hear experienced speakers and 
to discuss all phases of the mainte- 
nance, community service, and educa- 
tional aspects of the community or- 
chestra association : 

Recurring throughout the meetings 
Was an emphasis on the growing 
iwareness of an association’s respon- 
sibility to its immediate region as an 
integrating and leading musical force. 

Helen M. Thompson, executive-sec- 
retary of the league, in her conven- 
tion-opening address on Orchestra 
lrends and State Subsidy of the Arts, 
reviewed the arts bills currently in 
Congress and spoke of the rapid ex- 
pans m ot community orchestras and 
their national and community respon- 
sibility. It was agreed by the delega- 
tion that member organizations of the 
league would study the federal bills 
and file official positions with the 
league, through which a general posi- 
tive policy would be adopted to repre- 
sent the wide-spread membership. 


Hayes Stresses Quality 


Patrick Hayes, of the Hayes Con- 
cert Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
speaker for the closing banquet, on 
June 20, stressed quality as the first 
requirement tor a good concert pres- 
entation. He challenged the deegates 
to take a fresh look at their con- 
certs and correct any aspects, whether 
in length, stage behavior, staging, or 
audience, to permit unobstructed mu- 
sic presentation. 

Other principal speakers were R. H. 
Wangerin, manager of the Louisville 
Phiharmonic, who discussed the 
Louisville plan for co-ordination of the 


arts; Arthur G. Harrell, director of 
music education in the Wichita public 
schools, who pointed out the neces- 
sity of co-operation between orches- 
tra associations and educational insti- 
tutions in community music; Harold 
B. Dow, director of public relations 
for the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
who spoke on the importance to indus- 
try and business of their participation 
in local and national cultural en- 
deavors; and Mrs. Edmund Coffin, of 
Toledo, researcher and writer for the 
National Planning Association, who 
explained The Manual of Corporate 
Giving and its meaning for community 
orchestra associations. 

Mayor E. L. Danielson and L. 
Robert Riebs, manager of the Elk- 
hart Symphony, brought greetings 
from the city of Elkhart to the con- 
vention, for which the Elkhart group 
was host. The Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers of the City of Elkhart 
were co-sponsors of the musicians’ 
workshop. 

Springfield, Ohio, was selected as 
the meeting place next June for the 
ninth culeaiion. 

Mrs. Thompson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., was reappointed executive- 
secretary and re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the league at the annual 
business meeting. 

Alan Watrous, manager of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Symphony, was 
named president for a third one-year 
term, to serve with the following five 
regional vice-presidents: Southeast 
James Christian Pfohl, conductor of 
the Charlotte (N. C.), Jacksonville 
(Fla.), and Brevard Festival orches- 
tras; Northeast—Harold Kendrick, 
manager of the New Haven Sym- 
phony; Midwest—Thomas FE. Wilson, 
aiiaee of the Lafayette (Ind.) and 
Purdue University orchestras ; South- 
west—Erno Daniel, conductor of the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Symphony ; Far 
West—Thomas Reed, manager of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Philharmonic. 

The ten members of the executive 
committee elected are: Richard Alvey, 
president of the Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Symphony; Mrs. A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, president of the Toledo Orches- 
tra Women’s Auxiliary ; 
manager of the Buffalo Philharmonic ; 
Walter Heermann, conductor of the 
Madison (Wis.) Civic Symphony ; 
George Irwin, conductor of the Quincy 
(I11.) Symphony; Alexander Leslie, 
conductor of the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Symphony; Thomas Pirnie, president 
of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) Sym- 
phony, L. Robert Riebs, manager of 
the Elkhart Symphony; Theodore 
Russell, conductor of the Jackson 
( Miss.) Symphony. 

Entertainment for the convention 
was provided by the Elkhart Sym- 
phony, Sigmund Gaska, conductor, 
which offered a Pops concert called 
Musical America, with Mr. Riebs as 
commentator. Principal soloist was 
Sigurd Rascher, saxophone, who 
played two movements of the Con- 
certo da Camera by Ibert. An open 
rehearsal of the workshop musicians 
was played under conductors James 
P. Robertson, of the Wichita Sym- 
phony, and George Barati, of the 


Ralph Black, 





Officers and board members of the American Symphony Orchestra League 
for 1952-53 and 1953-54 meet together during the organization's recent 


convention. 
Robert Riebs, 
Irwin, Thomas Wilson, 


Harald Kendrick, Charlotte Dumdei, 


Theodore Russell, 


Standing (from the lett): 
Erno Daniel, 
Walter Heermann, 
Helen M. Thomp-on, 


Alexander Leslie, A. H. Miller, L. 
Elden Baylev, Jr., George 
and Richard Alvey. Seated: 
Alan Watrous, 


Mildred Barksdale, and Ra'ph Black 


Honolulu Symphony, with instructors 
illustrating practical problems in sym- 
phony orchestra playing. 

A Chicago Plt woe group and 
Mr. Rascher gave additional pro- 
grams. 

Speakers at the general session 
dealing with “This is What We Wish 
Community Orchestras Would Do” 
were Dwight Culver, solo horn and 
professor of sociology at Purdue, and 
Terrv Holesivsky, concertmaster ot 
the Dayton Philharmonic, for sym- 


phony musicians; Vasilios Priakos, 
Ft. Lauderdale Symphony, for board 
members; Helen Martin, Pasadena 
Symphony, for volunteer workers; 


and Henry Butler of the Indianapolis 
Times, for music critics. 


Musician’s Workshop Faculty 


Faculty for the musician’s work- 
shop included Mischa Mischakoff, con- 
certmaster, and Arthur Cooper, per- 
cussion, Detroit Symphony; Samuel 
Lifschey, solo viola, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Willis Page, bass, Boston 
Symphony; W. Vacchiano, solo trum- 
pet, L. V. Haney, trombone, and Saul 
Goodman, timpani, New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony; Walter Heer- 
mann, conducter of the Madison Civic 
Symphony and former principal cello, 
Cincinnati Symphony; and the Chi- 
cago Symphony woodwind quintet: 
Ralph Johnson, flute, Robert Mayer, 
oboe and English horn, Jerome 
Stowell, clarinet, Wilbur Simpson, 
bassoon, and Philip Farkas, solo horn. 

\ session on Youth Orchestras was 
given by Fritz Mahler, newly ap- 
pointer conductor of the Hartford 
Symphony ; Marvin Rabin, conductor 
ot the Central Kentucky Youth Or- 
chestra, Lexington, and Walter Pia- 
secki, conductor of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Symphony. 

Participating in the workshops 
were the following: Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic, Providence; J. W. Saxton, 
president of the Canton Symphony ; 
Mrs. E. M. Morris, president of the 
South Bend Symphony; Mrs. J. W. 
Graham, president of the Sioux City 
Symphony; Elden Bayley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Springfield (Ohio) Sym- 
phony; Thomas A. Greene, manager 
of the New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony; Mrs. Lucy May Smith, 
manager of the Tulsa Philharmonic; 
Cecile B. O’Marr, executive-secretary 


of the Hartford Symphony; Ralph 
Burgard, manager of the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic; Leslie C. White, 


manager of the Atlanta Symphony : 
Stuart Hample, cartoonist; Henry 
Peltier, manager of the W ichita Falls 
Symphony; Earl Hinton, manager of 
the Nashville Civic Music Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Theodore Walker, of the 
Connecticut Symphony Guild, Fair- 
field County; Mrs. Max Risch, Jr., of 
the Women’s Division, St. Louis Phil- 
harmonic; Mrs. Fred Lazarus III, 


Mrs. a P. Griess, and Mrs 
Norbert E. Enneking, of the Cinci 

nati Wennext s Committee ; Mrs. Hen: 
Denecke, of the Civic Orchestra 
Minneapolis; Mrs. James Burr, of ti 
Women’s Committee, Grand Rapi'ls 
Symphony; Josef Cherniavsky, co.- 
ductor of the Saginaw Symphon 

Raymond Gerkowski, conductor of ti« 
Flint (Mich.) Symphony; Carl Antcn 
Wirth, conductor of the Twin Ci y 
(Mich.) Symphony; Henry Denecl 

conductor of the Civic Orchestra of 
Minneapolis and the Cedar Rapis 
(lowa) Symphony; Charlotte Du 

dei of the Women’s Association, Tw n 
City Symphony; Roger Hall, assistant 
manager of the Chicago Symphony 

Robert L. Hull, director of rr Co 

nell University Symphony;  Joseyh 


— 


Wincence, conductor of the Amherst 
(N. Y.) Symphony; and = Mrs 
Thompson, Mr. Watrous, Mr. Alve 
Mr. Kendrick, Mr. Irwin, Mr. W 
son, Mrs. Barksdale, and Mrs. Rt 
sell. 

Convention committee chairmen 
were Mr. Riebs, arrangements; Mr 
Watrous, program; Mr. Alvey, c 
vention site; Henry Peltier, manager 


of the Wichita Falls Symphony, di 
play; Mrs. William Cargile, of the 
league central office in Charlest 
W. Va., league memberships; Hare 
Cooke, conductor of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Symphony, musicians audi 
tions; Mr. Miller, musicians wor 
shop arrangement; Mrs. Carolyn Bert, 
conductor of the Kewannee (Ill) 
Civic Orchestra, musicians workshoo 
library; Max Risch, president of the 
St. Louis Philharmonic, music in- 
strument plant tours; James Hicks, 
publicity department of the Detroit 
Symphony, press; Mrs. W. Wallace 
Mounteastle, president of the Colur 
bus (Ohio) Little Symphony, regi 
tration, and Mr. Bayley, nominations 
Mrs. Leta Snow, league founder 
served as chairman for the hostess 
committee, assisted by Mrs. Harve 
Greenleaf, of Elkhart; Mrs. Mauric 
Burt, of Rockford, Ill.; Mrs. Roy 
Witmer, of the Connecticut Sym- 


phony; and members of the Elkhart 
orchestra board and women’s cot 
mittee. 
Wirth Resigns 
Symphony Post 

BeNTON HaArpor, MicH.—The Twin 
City Symphony was heard in the con- 
cluding concert of its season on April 
26, also its last appearance under the 
baton of Carl Anton Wirth, founder 
and the first musical director of the 


Twin City Symphonic Society. H's 


resignation was announced on March 
23 by A. S. Hatch, president of the 
board. The orchestra’s final program 
included a performance of Wirths 


Come Another Spring, described as a 
poem for baritone and orchestra, with 
Robert Morris as soloist. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Le La 


letter from John F. Keyes, 
yo'r Worcester correspondent, to 
yor editor has been referred to 
mc and I offer it herewith: 


“Worcester Festival is to give 
osca in concert form. And 
ere and there I am having 
py handed me on La Tosca. 
’o I remember correctly that 
Mephisto covered this subject 
yme years ago? 

“To me, La Tosca sounds as 
silly as The Pons or The 
Tourel. La Bohéme and La 
[raviata make sense. I am not 
rying to put you on the spot, 
ut will value your best advice 
it an early date. 

“And would you blame me 
or changing Giaccomo Puccini 
o Giacomo? These are prob- 
lems of a program editor. I 
lo not wish to ignore possible 
variants, but I do wish to quash 
plain errors.” 


Yes, I have dealt with the La 
Tosca problem in extenso before, 
but I fear it is perennial and 
chrenic and there’s not much to be 
lone about it. Actually, of course, 
the mistake is not serious since La 
Tosca is the name of the play 
Victorien Sardou wrote for Sarah 
Bernhardt and Puccini used as the 
basis for his opera. Puccini, how- 
ever, omitted the La for no par- 
ticular reason that I am aware of 
and the opera properly is called 
just Tosca. The contusion crops 
up in unusual places on occasion. 
For example Olin Downes’s recent 
book, Ten Operatic Masterpieces, 
lists the work as Tosca on the title 
page, La Tosca in the Table of 
Contents, La Tosca in a credit 
line to G. Ricordi, and Tosca 
throughout the explanatory text. 
Maybe Mr. Downes was just try- 
ing to make everybody happy. 

Two c’s in Giacomo is, of 
course, just bad spelling. But I 
won't be too pecksniffish about it 
—-I just caught myself in the act 
of writing Giacomo Pucinni. 


The Comrades 


The National Committee for a 
Free Europe does a splendid job, 
s you no doubt have noticed by 
yw, in keeping the Western world 


apprised of what goes on from day 
t> day behind the iron curtain, and 
I cannot resist reporting to you 

tragic-comic anccdotes that 
keep cropping up in relation to 
tiusic. | hope you find the:n as in 
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structive and entertaining as I| do. 
Here are two of the latest. 

Item 1: A joke making the 
rounds of Budapest was recently 
reported by a Hungarian refugee. 

In a factory, a worker went to 
the Director and said, “Mister Di- 
rector, may I please leave a few 
minutes early tonight because I 
want to go to the opera?” 

The Director shouted, “Don’t 
you know, Comrade, that we have 
been liberated and there are no 
more Misters. Repeat your re- 
quest in the democratic manner.” 

“Comrade Director,” the worker 
replied, “May I please leave a little 
earlier tonight because I have op- 
era tickets?” 

“Good,” the Director said, “I 
am pleased to see that you workers 
appreciate culture. What opera are 
you going to see?” 

“Well, Comrade Director, I am 
going to see... Comrad Il Trava- 
tore.” 

[tem 2: The Director of the 
German National Theatre in Wei- 
mar, Karl Kayser, is reported to 
have transformed Johann Strauss’s 
operetta Die Fledermaus into a 
“socialist fighter operetta of tre- 
mendous strength and influential 
power”, which the State Commis- 
sion for Art has recommended to 
all theatres of East Germany. In 
the Kayser version the personality 
of von Eisenstein depicts “the ab- 
solute inferiority of bourgeois so- 
ciety”. The Art Commission re- 
quests that all theatres particularly 
stress the fact that von Eisenstein 
is punished with only eight days in 
arrest for his abuse of an official 
of a capitalist regime, while today 
for similar abuses in a People’s 
Democracy he would get a consid- 
erable prison term. 

This information concurs with 
other items reaching the National 
Committee for a Free Europe re- 
garding the sovietization of the 
East German Theatre. 


Mephisto’s Almanac 


What with summer, preoccupa- 
tion with the Farmers Almanac, 
and one thing and another, I was 
inspired to devise (with some help 
from the Peters Edition Music 





Calendar) a list of historical 
events for each day of July. Per- 
haps you can add some that I have 
missed : 


July 1 
Marc’ Ingegneri, d. 1592; 
Friedemann Bach, d. 
Patricio Garcia, d. 
Ravanello, d. 1938. 
July 2 
Arp Schnitger, b. 1648; 
Willibald Gluck, b. 
Mottl, d. 1911. 
July 3 
A. Kuhnel, b. 1645; E. F. Walcker, 
b. 1794; Theodore Presser, b. 1848; 
Rafael Joseffy, b. 1852; Leos Ja- 
nacek, b. 1854. 


Wilhelm 
1784; Manuel 
1906; Oreste 


Christoph 
1714; Felix 


July 4 
Philippe de Monte, d. 1603; William 


Byrd, d. 1623; Louis Claude Da- 
quin, b. 1694; Stephen Foster, b. 
1826; Alec Templeton, b. 1909. 
July 5 
William Crotch, b. 1775; Wanda 
Landowska, b. 1877; Lawrence Gil 
man, b. 1878; Jan Kubelik, b. 1880 
July 6 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, b. 1865. 
July 7 
Gustav Mahler, b. 1860; Gian-Carlo 


Menotti, b. 1911. 


July 8 
Heinrich Albert, b. 1604; Friedrich 
Chrysander, b. 1826; Percy 
Grainger, b. 1882; George Antheil, 
b. 1900. 
July 9 
Sebald Heyden, d. 1561; Constantin 
von Sternberg, b. 1852; Ottorino 
Respighi, b. 1879; Richard Hage- 


man, b. 1882; David Diamond, b. 
1915. 
July 10 
Henri Wieniawski, b. 1835; Hugi 


Riemann, d. 1919, 
July 11 
Walter Willson Cobbett, b. 1847; Ed- 
win Stringham, b. 1890; 
Gershwin, d. 1937. 
July 12 
Evarista dall’Abaco, b. 1675, d. 1742; 
Johann Joachim Quantz, b. 1773; 
Clara Louise Kellogg, b. 1842; Karl 


George 


Barth, b. 1847; Kirsten Flagstad, 
b. 1895. 
July 13 
Johann Gansbacher, d. 1844 
July 14 
Jacob Stainer, b. 1621; Alexander 


Kopyloff, b. 1854. 
July 15 


Johann David Heinichen, d. 1729; 
Carl Czerny, d. 1857; Alfred Hertz, 
b. 1872. 

July 16 


First performance of 
Entfuhrung 


Mozart's opera 


Die aus Serail, 


dem 





1782, Vienna; Eugene Ysaye , b 
1858; Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, b 
1863. 


July 17 
Eduard Remenyi, b. 1830; August 
Séderman, b. 1832; Sir Donald 
Francis Tovey, b. 1875; Gabriel 
Pierné, d. 1937 
July 18 
Hermannus Contractus, b. 1013; Ja 
cobus Gallus, d. 1591; Giovam 
Battista Bononcini, b. 1670; Johanr 
Krieger, d. 1735; Hugo Riemam 
b. 1849 
July 19 
Joseph Masart, b. 1811 
July 20 
J. C. Pepusch, b. 1667. 
July 21 
St. Philippo Neri, b. 1515; J 
Malzel, d. 1838 
July 22 
Julius Stockhausen, b. 1826; Herl 
S Oakeley, b. 1830 
July 23 
Domenico Scarlatti, d 1757 
July 24 
Benedett Marcello, b 1686; ] i 
Christoph Altnikol, d. 1759; Erne 
Bloch, b. 1880; Max von Schillit 
d. 1933. 
July 25 
Agostino Steffani, b. 1654; Lore 
Christoph Mizler, b. 1711 
July 26 
John Field, b. 1782; Serge Kouss« 
vitzky, b. 1874; Ernest Schelling 
b. 1876; first performance of Wa 
ner’s opera Parsifal, 1882, B 
reut! 
July 27 
J. P. Kirnhe rger, d 1783: Viadi 
de Pachmann, b. 1848; Ernst 
Dohnanvi, b. 1877; Ferruccio B 
soni, d. 1924. 
July 28 
Antonio Vivaldi, d. 1741; Johann S« 
bastian Bach, d. 1750; the B 


Gesellschaft founded, 1850 
July 29 
Johann Theile, b. 1646; André Car 


pra, d. 1744; Robert Schuman: 
1856; Enrique Granados, b. 1867 
Manuel Infante, b. 1883: Sigmund 
Romberg, b. 1887 
July 30 
Carl Wolfsohn, d. 1907 
July 31 
Francois Gevaert, b. 1828; Richard 
Aldrich, b. 1863; Franz Liszt 
1886 


Signs of the Times 


The Metropolitan Opera will g 


$75,000 under the will of MeN 
Ilgenfritz, wealthy opera patro 
and amateur composer provide 
it will produce one of the two oj 
eras composed by him. The tw 
operas by Mr. Ilgenfritz, who di 
last \pril, are Phedre and Le 


Passant, neither of which he ever 


saw performed although excerpts 
have been given in concert fort 
in Paris. He also bequeathe 


$2,000 to Ballet Theatre 
it produces a ballet 
called Burma. No 
yet been forthcoming 
beneficiary. It is well known t 


provid 
score of his 
comment | 
from eithe 


1 
| 


ms 


money talks; we shall soon learn 
whether it also sings and dances 
* 4 * 

A report from Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, states that the French 
singer, Charles Trenet, refused t 
sing there recently because the 
theatre was not full. When th 


management called police, he lay 
down on the and was carried 


stage 


off by the arms and legs. He was 
released from jail a few hours 
later through the efforts of the 


French Consul. 


— 














SUCCESS IN BOSTON 


Under Arthur Fiedler the Boston Pops 


continues to win new laurels 


By James Lyons 


Boston 


but easy to achieve institutional status in a 

mere few decades. The Boston Pops Orchestra 
has done just that. More, it is long since a fixed 
luminary in the national firmament through its 
hundreds of best-selling RCA Victor recordings. 
And now, as if it were not already surfeited 
with laurels, the Pops actually has attained to the 
rank of an export commodity—the most exalted 
imprimature conferred by this proprietary and 
provincial seat of New England culture. 

In the wake of its 68th consecutive season at 
home base, the Pops is perhaps the most success- 
ful single enterprise in the whole world of serious 
music. Shortly the organization will embark on 
its second annual nationwide tour, and if its re- 
ception on the road last season was an augur, the 
lifeblood of the concert business will be partly 
composed henceforth and indefinitely of Boston 
blue. 

The moving force behind the Pops, and the man 
who has more than any other made it the amazing 
phenomenon it is, hardly could be described as 
anything less than an amazing phenomenon him- 
self. This is, of course, Arthur Fiedler, who chal- 
lenges even Arturo Toscanini for the distinction 
of being the best known conductor in this country. 


[: a place so heavy with history it is anything 


A man-of-distinction type if ever there was one, 
the urbane Mr. Fiedler effectively belies, even in 
his 59th year, that he is one of the most volatile 
personalities in the public domain. His name has 
been irrevocably linked to the Pops since the grim 
spring of 1930, and it has been in these past 23 
years that the world beyond Boston came to know 
him. But even before that his home town had felt 
the impress of his omnibus talent. 


To start with, he had been born to music. 
Fiedler pére was first violinist of the Boston Sym- 


Arthur Fiedler 
takes the wheel 
of a hook and 
ladder in a Bos- 
ton firehouse 


phony. His son, named after the conductor Artur 


'Nikisch, was born on the 17th of December, 1894, 


in the very Back Bay section that has been the 
scene of his greatest triumphs ever since. This 
storied neighborhood stretches southward from the 
edge of the Public Gardens along the “alphabet” 
streets (Arlington, Berkeley, Clarendon, et al) and 
includes most of the cultural institutions for which 
this metropolis is justly famed. Among these are 
the Hatch Shell on the Charles River Esplanade, 
where Mr. Fiedler has conducted outdoor concerts 
each summer since 1929, and old Symphony Hall, 
where he has been employed, man and boy, since 
the ill-starred but artistically glorious World War 
I tenure of Karl Muck. 


Mr. Fiedler’s antecedents are Austrian, and he 
got a sample of his heritage early. During his sec- 
ond term at Boston Latin School the elder Fiedler 
retired from the symphony after 25 years of 
service and took his family to Vienna. In that 
center of the musical universe, the fifteen-year-old 
boy, with a proficiency in piano and violin befit- 
ting the scion of a musical family, still had not 
given any serious thought to a career in his fath- 
er’s profession. Another Muse, in fact, already had 
pledged his allegiance. What he really wanted to 
do, he now remembers with a smile, was to be a 
publisher. Accordingly, he went to work in “to 
say the least a menial position” for a Vienna pub- 
lishing house. It was a short-lived apprenticeship. 
In 1911, having made up his mind, Mr. Fiedler 
was one of four out of 54 applicants admitted to 
the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. Conducting 
was to be his major study. 

In the summer of 1914, the Fiedler family was 
ensconced at a resort hotel in the Bohemian Alps. 
The Sarajevo incident interrupted their holiday, 
and they reached Berlin just as the Central Pow- 
ers declared war on the Allied world, which did 
not then include the United States. Clouds soon 































Symphony Hall 
patrons enjoy 
refreshments dur- 
ing a_ Boston 
Pops concert 
(photograph by 
John Brook) 









darkened over Germany, but the aspiring Mr. 
Fiedler continued his regimen of studying by day 
and playing in the homes of prominent citizens by 

night. One evening, at the house of a news-service 
executive, the burgeoning conductor learned of the 

Lusitania torpedoing. Properly scared, he went to 
Ambassador Gerard, who seconded the boy’s ad- 
vice from his father that he should take advantage 
of his American citizenship and go home at onc« 
Passage was booked on a boat out of Amsterdar 

and the youth was back in this country by July of 
1915, safely settled with an uncle Nantucket. 

Mr. Fiedler almost confuted his pes solici 
tude by making repeated efforts to get into one or 
another of the armed forces in the years im- 
mediately following. To no avail; he finally suc- 
cumbed to the draft, only to be discharged almost 
at once because military doctors deemed him t 
short and thin. It was just before this stillborn 
army career that Mr. Fiedler played briefly in the 
second violin section of the Boston Symphony 
under Mr. Muck. Now that he was out of unifor1 
the job was no longer his, so he went to Rock 
port—a lovely seacoast town on Cape Ann, nort 
of Gloucester—to wait out the war. It was during 
this period that his daily bread used to arrive 
bisected—it took him a while to figure out that h: 
was being regarded as a suspicious character and 
that this precaution was apparently designed t 
forestall any espionage activities. 

The Armistice found Mr. Fiedler in Bostor 
again, and for the next several seasons he was 
probably the busiest man in the symphony: he 
played, among other instruments, the viola, the 
celesta, the organ, and an occasional piano sol 
with the orchestra. The violin had long sinc« 
ceased to be a major preoccupation, althoug]l 
ironically Mr. Fiedler’s name is itself a variant of 
the German word for fiddle. The truth of th: 
matter is that he was getting more and more in 
terested in conducting as a basic specialty, and it 
was towards this end that he directed himself. I: 
1925, he organized the Boston Sinfonietta, a grouy 
of musicians from the symphony who played rarely 
heard music with uncommon virtuosity. The 
“right people” began to take notice. 

On the 12th of July, 1926, an item in the 
Christian Science Monitor read: “Arthur Fiedler, 
Boston-born musician, is being considered for 
permanent appointment to conduct the Pops next 
season. Mr. Fiedler was called to take the bator 
on the night of July 3, the closing night of the 
Pops season, after Agide Jacchia had resigned and 
declined to finish the engagement. This was Mr 
Fiedler’s first opportunity to prove his ability as 
conductor of the Pops.” Sad to report, the anxious 
young aspirant did not get the job—not just yet 
It was not until after he had done so well with his 
Esplanade concerts that the Pops management de 
cided he was their man. 

Since May of 1930, with a total absenteeism of 
one-half of one concert, Mr. Fiedler has held 
sway over the Pops at Symphony Hall and now, 
finally, on concert stages across the country. He 
has also, in this period, found time to fulfill guest 
engagements with orchestras in San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, San Antonio, Seattle, Hollywood, 
Chicago, and New York, and he has even pinch- 
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Now vacationing at his summer home at Pal- 
lanza on Lake Maggiore, Arturo Toscanini 
has indicated that he might conduct a concert at La 
Scala before returning to the United States in 
September to resume his appearances with the 
NBC Symphony. 






Pierre Fournier wil] open his annual tour 
next October with appearances in England 
and France. Other engagements already are 
set in Switzerland, Germany, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, Scandinavia, and South Amer- 
ica. Next January he will return briefly to 
the United States. 

Lawrence Tibbett has been engaged for a se- 
ries of appearances in the role of Porgy in the 
current revival production of Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


Jennie Tourel will sing at the Berkshire 

Festival and in the Hollywood Bowl this 

summer. She is scheduled to make a six- 

week European tour in the fall, opening 

Nov. 4 as soloist with the Amsterdam 

Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Nicolai Malko, whose only appearance here this 
past season was with the touring Danish National 
Radio Orchestra, recently completed more than 
forty conducting engagements in England and 
Scandinavia. 


Mario del Monaco wil! be in San Francisco 

for a series of engagements with that city’s 

opera in September, after which he will re- 

turn to Italy for the forthcoming La Scala 

season. He ts not scheduled to sing at the 

Metropolitan until the 1954-1955 season. 

eee 

Thomas Scherman, conductor of the Little Or- 
chestra Society, recently visited Europe to investi- 
te museums in England, France, Italy and Spain 
r possible repertory material. 


Hho 


Erna Berger suffered a brain concussion and 
severe cuts on the face and legs in a traffic 
accident on June 14 in Berlin. 


Rudoif Firkusny has left for England to fulfill 
series of engagements with the Royal Philhar- 


p> 


Personalities in the Ylews 





Jorge Bolet, who donated his services for a 
benefit performance with the Sioux City Sym- 


phony, watches as his mother, Mrs. Antonia 
Bolet, signs the programs of local admirers 


monic and British Broadcasting Company Sym- 
phony. During September and October Mr. Fir- 
kusny will play with orchestras in the Netherlands, 
Belgium and France. 
eee 
Roland Hayes recently was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
eee 
Roberta Peters and Leonard Warren flew to 
Havana recently for a special performance of 
Rigoletto under auspices of the Sociedad Pre-Arte 
Musical. 
eee 
Anthony di Bonaventura, pianist, was mar- 
ried in June to Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
granddaughter of the late President. 
eee 
Izler Solomon will conduct at the Hollywood 
30wl on July 16 and 21. This is his fifth engage- 











Arthur Fiedler 


hit for the late Serge Koussevitzky on occasion. 
Under his direction the Pops has recorded literally 
hundreds of short works, and the Pops repertory 
has formed the backbone of the RCA Victor 
classical catalogue for years. Those who doubt 
that Arthur Fiedler is the best-known conductor 
in the world should know that at least one of his 
recordings—that of Jacob Gade’s Jalousie—years 
ago passed the million mark, breaking all sales rec- 
ords in the so-called longhair division, it which it 
is classified. The fifteen next best sellers in the 
Victor catalogue are Pops recordings, too. ~< 


An evening at the Pops is, superficially consid- 
ered, something easy to describe. On the other 
hand, one would imagine it would be easy to imi- 
tate, too, but one symphony orchestra after another 
has failed abysmally to duplicate Boston’s suc- 
cess. Apparently there has never been a single 
Pops concert since opening night—July 11, 1885— 
that did not please a full house and make money 
for the management as well. The Pops was called 
the “Prom” in those days, a sobriquet derived 
from the more formidable Promenade Concerts. 
(On the labels of export recordings the Pops still 
is called the Boston Promenade Orchestra.) 


Basically, the format is precisely the same as it 
ever was. Symphony Hall is cleared of its usual 
seating, and the platforms providing graduated 
elevation are removed so that the floor is flat. In- 
stead of aisles as such there are rows of miniature 
tables, each with five places. Smoking is permitted, 
and other diversions like eating and light drinking 
(beer and wine) are encouraged because the house 
makes a tidy profit on these items. The balcony 
audience has its refreshment bar, too, but upstairs 
patrons have to forego their libations except at 
intermission time. 

One question that nobody can answer effectively 
—and in all likelihood it explains why Pops imita- 
tions go down to defeat every time —is simply 
stated thus: How do the musicians manage to play 
o well with all that racket down on the floor? 
Symphony Hall’s acoustics, of course, are the 
answer; the engineers have been unable to dupli- 
cate them anywhere else. Virtually none of the 
floor noise permeates the stage, and contrariwise 
the orchestra always sounds wonderful down be- 
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low no matter how voluble your neighbors happen 
to be. 


Pops programs do not vary much, for all the 
vastness of the orchestra’s repertory. There is 
always at least one short but serious work, or- 
dinarily an overture or two, and invariably some 
sumptuously attired popular tune of the day. On 
the evening I interviewed Mr. Fiedler, for in- 
stance, there were Schubert’s Marche Militaire, 
the Overture to Der Freischiitz, Chaminade’s Con- 
certino for Flute and Orchestra, the Richard 
Strauss Burleske, a potpourri from Meyerbeer’s 
Le Prophéte, Gershwin’s Strike up the Band, selec- 
tions from Broadway productions like Wonderful 
Town and Hazel Flagg, the theme song by 
Georges Auric from the film Moulin Rouge, and 
The Glow-worm Turns by Peter Bodge, of the 
Pops second violin. 


Mr. Fiedler is adamant on the efficacy of ap- 
proaching such music with just as much care as 
the most formidable major works. “A Strauss 
waltz,” he has said, “is as good a thing of its 
kind as a Beethoven symphony. It’s nice to eat a 
good chunk of beef, but you want a slice of light 
dessert too.” And the goal to which he has always 
aspired is the most nearly perfect preparation of 
the dessert: “I’m very particular about that.” 

Speaking of being particular, Mr. Fiedler has 
also pleased Boston in his home life, about which 
that proper community can be particular indeed. 
Mr. Fiedler is Jewish-born, and his marriage to 
Ellen Bottomley, a prominent Roman Catholic 
socialite, lifted many an eyebrow some years back. 
The union has become a legend in Boston's social 
annals. Mrs. Fiedler is as familiar a figure to 
television audiences as is her husband, and their 
three happy youngsters are a continuing and com- 
plete refutation of the snobbery that once looked 
over its lorgnette at the couple. 


Mr. Fiedler’s life is pretty much bound up in 
his orchestra and his family, but he still finds time 
for one hobby of long standing. To put it in the 
vernacular, he is a “spark”. That is to say, he 
chases fires. His car, which he drives with the top 
down even in the dead of winter, is equipped with 
short-wave radio so that he is never out of touch 
with the Boston Fire Department. It also boasts 
a siren, and it is a rare conflagration that does 
not lure the august conductor almost as fast as the 
official firefighters. 





ment there. An appearance with the University of 
Miami Symphony also is scheduled. 


Fritz Jahoda, piano; 
violin; and Otto Deri, 
cello—opened its summer recital series on 
June 25 at the Eastman School of Music 
They are now playing a Series of 
ments in Maine. 


The New York Trio 
Rachmael Weinstock, 


engage 


eee 
Ellen Faull, New York City Opera soprano, who 
is scheduled to make her San Francisco Opera 
debut this fall, will sing with Eugene Conley in an 
all-Verdi program at Hollywood Bowl on July 30. 


Iva Kitchell, the dance 
with the 


satirist, appeared 
Toronto Symphony on June 11. In 


one group of dances she was accompanied 
by the orchestra, conducted by Alfredo An 
tonint. In another group she was accom- 


panied by Harvey Brown at the piano. A 
portion of the program was televised and 
broadcast. 


eee 
The New Music String Quartet has received a 
citation from the Violin Teachers Guild for its 
“notable achievement in the advancement of string 
playing in the musical education of our youth”. 


This summer the 
residence at the 


group will be the qu 
Aspen Festival 


7 . . 


arte t-in- 


Daniel Abrams, coviposer and pianist, re 

cently was married to Sonia Sudak in Cleve- 

land. After a vacation in Bermuda they 

went to Aspen for the summer, and will 

make their home at New York in the fall 

eee 

Virgil Fox has been named the most popular 
organist of the year in a poll conducted by the 
Choral and Organ Guide magazine. Mr. Fox re- 


cently signed a contract to record several works 
for RCA Victor on the John Hays Hammond 
organ in Gloucester, Mass. 
eee 
Actor John Payne recently appeared as 


guest narrator in a benefit performance of 
Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf by the Roa 
noke Symphony. Gibson Morrissey con- 
ducted. 


Paul Strauss is alternating with Joseph Levine 
as conductor for Ballet Theatre during its current 
European tour. He will fly here to conduct the 
NBC Symphony on July 18 and 25 and then re- 
turn to the ballet company tour 


Stephan Hero recently sang in Hempstead 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He also appeared 
in New York City under auspices of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation and in Brooklyn as 
guest soloist with the Apollo Club Choir 
He is scheduled to fill several engagements 
in cities in New York and Minnesota during 
the month of July 


ranist, will make his 
United States next 


Flor Peeters, Belgian org 
fourth annual tour of the 
October and November. 





U. S. Army Photo 


Polyna Stoske is shown with Captain Loboda, 
conductor of the U. S. Army Band, following 
her guest appearance last spring in a Free- 
dom Speaks program at Valley Forge, Penna. 
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St. Paul’s Choir 
To Visit America 


T will be a particular pleasure for all 
BR ad to welcome the famous St. 

Paul’s Cathedral Choir of London during 
its two-month tour of the United States next 
fall. The choir, composed of thirty boys 
and eighteen men, was heard by millions of 
Americans in the recent broadcast of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth, and it will 
include in its tour repertory some of the 
music heard during that ceremony, as well 
as other liturgical and secular music. 

This will be the first time the choir has 
performed outside the United Kingdom, and 
its American appearances have been pro- 
jected as a good-will gesture in connection 
with the new United States war memorial 
chapel to be built as part of the restoration 
of the east end of the cathedral. The chapel, 
to be completed in 1956, will lie behind the 
high altar and will house a roll of honor of 
the 28,000 Americans who served in England 
and died in the war. The honor roll was 
presented to St. Paul’s by President Eisen- 
hower on July 4, 1951. Money for the 
construction ($280,000) has already been 
subscribed in Britain. 

The American tour, which will begin at 
the New York Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine on Sept. 30, has been arranged and 
underwritten by a committee headed by 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, and the profits will go to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America for 
distribution to charities. 

Those who have heard the choir, either 
directly or by transmission, know that it is 
one of the great liturgical choruses of our 
time, and it should be doubly welcome in this 
country as an outstanding musical organi- 
zation and as a symbol of British-American 
friendship and cultural unity. 


And Turnabout 
Is Fair Play 


HE Cleveland Heights High School 

Choir, of seventy boys and girls is un 
dertaking an unusual musical pilgrimage 
this summer in making an eight-week Euro- 
pean concert tour. Resulting from an invi- 
tation extended by UNESCO to represent 
American high-school choral music at the 
first International Music Conference at 
Brussels, in July, the tour will take the choir 
to principal cities in ten countries and, 
through arrangements with USO, to military 
posts in western Germany. With a budget 
of $75,000, which has been raised locally to 
underwrite expenses, the tour will mark the 
first time that an American high-school per- 
forming group will have concertized in Eu- 
rope. 

With its director, George F. Strickling, 
and eight adult chaperons, the Cleveland 
Heights Choir left New York on June 24 
in order to arrive in Brussels for its appear- 
ance there on July 7. In Paris, a few days 
earlier, the choir will have sung at the Amer- 
ican Cathedral and at the United States Am- 
bassador’s Fourth of July reception. Fol- 
lowing the Brussels conference, it will be 
heard in Antwerp, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, and at Camp Grohn (U.S. Army 
camp) in Bremen. 

After two weeks in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, with concerts in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, and Oslo, the choir will cross the 
North Sea to sing first in Edinburgh and 


later in Huddersfield, Stratford, London, 
and Winchester. The concert in Hudders- 
field will be sponsored by the Huddersfield 
Choral Society, members of which will take 
the choristers into their homes. In London 
it is hoped that the State Department can 
arrange an appearance before royalty. The 
choir will sail from Southampton on Aug. 6. 

Organized as an amateur group in 1930 
by Mr. Strickling, the Cleveland Heights 
Choir gave its first radio concert over Cleve- 
land’s WTAM two years later and followed 
it with a program over the NBC red net- 
work. Since that time the choir has sung 
over other networks in this country and over 
the Trans-Canada Network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. In 1942 ‘t 
broadcast a Spanish program, by short wave, 
from Milwaukee to South America. Re- 
cently another international outlet was pro- 
vided by Radio Free Europe, which recorde | 
a thirty-minute program by the choir an! 
beamed it to Russian satellite countrie: 
During its current European tour the choi: 
will sing over several national radio net- 
works and will be heard behind the Iron 
Curtain in programs designated as the Voic: 
of Young America. 


nage oni tours in the past have take: 
the choir to sixteen eastern states an 
three times into Canada, singing in Toront: 
and Ottawa. It has made five appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, under th: 
direction of Eric Leinsdorf and Howar: 
Barlow, and has been heard at the invitation 
of several professional artists, including 
Gladys Swarthout and Jan Peerce. It ha: 
also received awards from the Music Wat 
Council and the Cleveland Sesquicentennia! 
Commission. 

Another American choir to be heard at 
the International Music Conference 1 
Brussels is the Temple University Choir 
directed by Elaine Brown. Also traveling 
under the auspices of UNESCO, the chon 
was selected by the United States Depart 
ment of State as exemplary of American 
interfaith and inter-racial harmony (an en- 
semble of forty mixed voices, its members 
represent a cross section of racial and re 
ligious groups in this country). Following 
its Brussels appearance on July 6, the Tem 
ple University choir will set out on a four 
week concert tour of Europe that will in 
clude performances in Paris and London. 


Albert Spalding, American 


ITH the death on May 26 of the dis- 
tinguished violinist Albert Spalding, 
American music lost a personality wh« 
occupied: a unique position in the annals of 
our developing domestic culture. Although 
he received his education in Europe and 
made his debut in Paris, he was one of the 
first Anierican artists of his generation to 
attain a stellar position in the American 
concert world, and for many years he was 
widely known as “the” American violinist. 
His career was an inspiration to many a 
young student who made the heartening dis- 
covery that a plain American with an un- 
glamorous name like Albert Spalding could 
win recognition as a virtuoso not only in 
Europe but in his own country, where, 
ironically, the feat was even more difficult. 
Albert Spalding is gone, but the spirit of 
national artistic adulthood which he repre- 
sented is now firmly established in this coun- 
try. It hi iS SO thrived that the label “Ameri- 
can artist” is today a badge of distinction 
rather than deprecation throughout the musi- 
cal world. 
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> can Grieg and Scotland 
The To THE Epiror: 
A. The link whicl Edvard Grieg with Scot- 
1930 1e link which unites Edvard Grieg with Sco 
: land, to which passing reference is generally made 
ights in studies of him, lacks nothing of interest and 
leve- fascination for the historically minded. Unfortu- 
owed | nately the story is sometimes told inaccurately. 
3 \lexander Greig, the composer's great-grand- 
net- father, was born in 1739 at Cairnbulg. Aberdeen- 
sung shire, Scotland. He emigrated to Norway at a 
over time  eaentiey given. The year 1761 has been 
dian mentioned, also the years 1760 and 1770. Perhaps 
2 * he leit Scotland at the first of these dates. It has 
oa been stated that he emigrated after the battle of 
Vave, Culloden, the implication being that he departed 
Re- from his own country in disgust at the extinguish- 
pre- ing — — This i " — 2 ee ing 
= been born in 73 and the battle having been 
nde fought in 1746, he would not at the age of six Above: Leopold Godowsky (left) 
an | fec! so sorely about the issue of the contest, nor and Fritz Reiner stop in Lisbon 
tries. | would he be likely to emigrate at that time of life. while homeward _bound | from 
choir On the other hand, it has been said that it was ey pee ake peer sioner 
soot an Jolin Greig, the composer’s great-great-grand father, and her hus ne - oe ae 
m who participated in the battle. A large number of Homer Samuels, relax a “ef 
Iron # np from Aberdeenshire and Banff were to be home, Sul Monte, in Highmount, 
Voice § found in the Jacobite army. Some doubt, however, N.Y., following a world tour in 
; ha- been expressed as to whether this member of 1933. 
family did actually fight at Culloden, owing 
he fact that he resided on an estate the laird 
ake * of which held aloof. 4 Y A 
an j iTleg’s great-great-grandfather was buried in What They Read Twenty ears go 
| Rathen Churchyard, Aberdeenshire. On the tomb- 
ront« stcne his name is spelt “John Grieg”, while his dias ; ae 1902. TI resent structure w 
ince } wile, also buried there, is described as “Ann Milne, Theatre Birthday and | oi 1903 . : me Fs - * ean ma id a 
th: { % ise to the above named John Greig”. It will —— 15041 eae a ee, ee a ce negli owners ar os 
war Sit Greg. Was tien pesiape Ute eek stage Theatre bere is ing celebrated his year. The thea 
alot on the part of the sculptor ? It may, on the con- acc oon gel Prague has he mg au Meet A rabella 
ding trary, indicate that this spelling was in use at the since it was opened on Easter Monday, April 21, —_— The world premier: € Richard 
ha: | time. Nevertheless, it is widely asserted that the 1783. The work performed on this occasion was Strauss’s opera Arabella, given at the Opera here, 
Wa! , oN Po oy to suit Norwegian convenience, Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Then came the great srl » trillent success. The work is acclaimed as 
nnia er eae DC Pie epoch brought about by Mozart. The composer another Rosenkavalier. Strauss has never done 
ad .C. I ARKER Was not getting his desserts in Vienna, but in anything more beautiful than the first half of this 
l Glasgow Prague his Marriage of Figaro became s popular opera and the close, though the last act will re 
a al that on his arrival there he could hear its melodies quire drastic cuts to insure a balance. The produ 
e il is New Symphony Orchestra played by barrel-organs on every street corner oe was beautiful The composer, conductor 
hoir | To THE Eprror: The reason for his coming to Prague was that the Clemens Krauss, and the singers Viorica Ursulea 
eling §@ Vith reference to the article headed Foreign — Tad commissioned im to write an opera and Alfred Jerger received a stupendous ova 
. * ) ° ° ° ) « ‘ P . 
choi + sembles Prominent in LP Catalogues in your theatre building which stands to this day and is Klemperer Succeeds Rodzinski 
part ; M irch — “4 Anson Peckham, the remarks still in use. Another opera by Mozart was given ® i anit ial ime 
aed a —, ew Symphony Orchestra are not quite its first performance in Prague when he was com Los \NGELES “ic lp a — aes Ph , 
¢ ect. This is still the same organization founded missioned to write nis Clemenza di Tito for the Klemperer as c nductor of the Los Angeles ul 
len in 1903 that was conducted by the late Sir Landon coronation festivities of Leopold I]. The perform harmonic for next season has been cont he af 
ibers Ronald as the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. ance ven place in 1791, a few months before The season will begin soon after the middle of 
1 re J. W. Simmons Mozart's death, ... In the first years of the nin October and is to include more than eight) 
wins Managing Director and Secretary teenth century the German Theatre hal a conduc certs 
Tie New Symphony Orchestra, Ltd. tor who was no less a person than Car] Maria von Who Done It? 
lem London Weber . . . World fame was also achieved by — v ti 
tour eee ee ee ' Gustav Mahler, Franz Schalk, Otto Klemperer, Was there subtle irony or eer pe : Meee 
: Indeed the “new” Nex Symphony Orchestra is ; “ae Der St fl mistake of a compositor that the her 1 recent 
1 in ; F pp NT ‘ Karl Muck, Leo Blech, Artur Bodanzky, and Erich t : ‘ - 
he same “old” New Symphony Orchestra. It was Kleit Ti t conductors are George Szell performance in New York of Bizet’s Carmen was 
lon. nducted by Sir Landon Ronald through 1938 " i ve ™y Votto. ee — referred to as “Done” José? (From Mephisto’s 
Sir Henry Wood through 1944 Apparently a Seer eee Musings). 
it suffered no total eclipse through 1948, when Mr . 
Simmons took over its managing directorship and SRO for Operas 
teered it to the socenda ing studios and its present Grand opera at popular prices, sung in the 
munence. As early as 1909, incide ntally, the or- Hippodrome in New York by the Chicago Opens On The Front Cover: 
» dis- chestra was making recordings for HMV.—Eniror. Company under the management of Alfredo Sal- 
ding, maggi, has exerted so strong a pull that extra ILLIAM WARFIELD was born in West 
wh Audio Approval weeks have been added to the original schedule of Helena. Ark.. but his family moved to R: 
Is of four. Crowded houses have been the rule; many ester, N. Y.. when he was three years old. Sinc 
Is Ol To THE Epitor: devotees were turned away on occasion . . . Sam- his father was a Baptist minister, the boy first sang 
ough The Music D . the F Badia son et Dalila had not been heard in New York publicly as a church choir member. While in high 
and Pi aoa Gade aoe on ol “pe ag tA aS since 1925, when it was produced at the Metro- school, he won an MENC vocal contest, fro 
f the or - ores 7 rh vagy Bass ney : aig, sie politan. Less novel, but no less impressive, were which he received a scholarship to the school of his 
«a> ee aie presentations of La Traviata, Rigoletto, I] Trova- choice. He elected to go to the Eastman School 
m to 1 meth interest in this subject today, and many of tore, Hansel and Gretel (in English), Faust, of Music and had almost completed his unde: 
rican ‘ * oe - sa read the a sesnengg Madama Butterfly, La Forza del Destino, graduate work when he was called into militar 
inist. ak aie Readk tema of Ml pect on. ticana and Pagliacci. Giuseppe ;amboschek an Eastman for a time, studied in New York, and 
we ues! r_ back issues of Music AL AMERICA. ) Fulgenzio Guerrieri shared conductorial duties, toured for a vear in Call Me Mister. Since his 
ny a Reviews of books on records and audio materials and Graham Harris was at the conductor's desk Town Hall debut, in March, 1950, Mr. Warfield 
4 dis- : uld be useful. . for Hansel and Gretel. has sung recitals and appeared witl orchestras 
1 un- BERNICE LARRABEE throughout this country, in Europe, and in Aus 
could Philadelphia From Wagner to Woolworth tralia. He has oa _ ae the _ of je e in the 
, , > motion picture Show Boat, sung Porgy both her 
ly In 0 THE Epiror : Sypney, AusTRALIA, — Her Maiesty’s Theatre, nail ohne in the current revival of Porgy and 
here, Since my husband discovered your “Records and the leading theatre in this city and one of the Bess, and made recordings. This summer his activi 
cult. udio” department, Musica AMERICA has become most important in Australia, has been leased to ties include appearances at Lewisohn Stadium and 
rit of family magazine, instead of being mine alone. the Woolworth Company and is being converted at Tanglewood, and next season he will sing witl 
epre- ‘urthermore, each issue has found its way to the into a store. The depression, the challenge of the the Philadelphia Orchestra, the National Syn 
sip and has circulated among his fellow officers moving picture theatres, and.the heavy taxation phony, and the Toronto Symphony, among others 
coun- ho are building their own sets, and those who are levied by the government were potent factors in His next film appearance for MGM will be in a 
meri- collecting records. leading the proprietors to accept the offer made by musical version of Huckleberry Finn, with Dann) 
ction The Kortes thank you for a splendid addition the Woolworth firm. Her Majesty’s has been the Kaye and Gene Kelly. (Photograph by I 
nusi- t) an already splendid magazine. scene of many eventful first nights and the home Melancon, New York) 
: Mrs. Don W. Korte of grand opera whenever grand opera came to the 
Norfolk, Va. country. The original theatre was opened in 1887 : 
| 13 
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Viennese 


By Max Grar 
Paris 


OR the third time the Vienna 
State Opera has visited Paris. In 
1928, the year of the world ex- 
position, Franz Schalk, director of the 
Vienna Opera, which at that time had 
singers like Maria Jeritza, Richard 
Tauber, and Leo Slezak, brought the 
company to Paris for a three-week 
visit. Last year, the Vienna Opera 
had the honor of opening the Master- 
pieces of the Twentieth Century festi- 
val here with its superb production 
of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. The com- 
pany has recently come to Paris for 
the third time at the invitation of the 
directors of the Paris Opéra, who 
selected the repertory—works by Mo- 
zart (Die Zauberflote) and Richard 
Strauss (Elektra and Die Liebe der 
Danae). The most prominent artists 
of the Vienna Opera took part in the 
performances, together with the 
chorus and orchestra under Karl 
Bohm and Clemens Krauss. (Mr. 
Krauss conducted Die Liebe der 
Danae.) Stagehands and other tech- 
nicians also accompanied the musi- 
cians to Paris, for the company 
wanted to display the art of unified 
production as developed and practiced 
by Gustav Mahler, director of the 
Vienna Opera from 1897 to 1907. 
These “unified” productions had a 
tremendous success in Paris. Espe- 
cially acclaimed were the perform- 
ances of Die Zauberfléte, in which 
the traditional elegance and musical 
culture of Vienna were infused to 
create something fine and complete. 
The Paris Figaro commented that the 
Vienna production proved that perfec- 
tion is possible, even in this world. 
Ludwig Weber and Gottlob Frick, 
surely one of our most gifted young 


singers, alternated in the role of 
Sarastro. Irmgard Seefried was a 
lovely Pamina. Erich Kunz was a 
lively and comic Papageno, and 


Wilma Lipp brought a dazzling col- 
oratura to the Queen of the Night. 
The scenery, designed by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh, was effective and adaptable to 
swift changes of scene. Karl Bohm 
conducted beautifully. 


Mozart as Prologue to Elektra 


As a sort of prologue to each per- 
formance of Elektra, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic played a program of two 
Mozart works, Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik and the Jupiter Symphony, 
under the direction of Karl Bohm. 
Following this brief orchestral pro- 
gram, one was struck all the more 
forcefully by Strauss’s_ Elektra. 
Christl Goltz, who sang the title role, 
gripped the audience with her tre- 
mendous energy, particularly in her 
wild dance and restless movement 
over the stairs. Hilde Zadek, as 
Chrysothemis, brought the solace of 
sweetness of song into the delirious 
atmosphere of the work. Elisabeth 
Hoengen luxuriated, artistically, in 
the nervous crises of Klytemnestra. 
Paul Schoeffler was a noble Orestes, 
and Max Lorenz a stately Aegisthus. 

The set for Elektra, depicting an 
ancient castle court with mounting 
staircase (center), stone halls, and 
doors leading to the cellar rooms of 
sacrificial feasts, had been sharply 
criticized in Vienna. In Paris, it was 
praised. 

Die Liebe der Danae seemed weak 
by comparison with Elektra and the 
Mozart work. 

Although the singers and orchestra 
captured the fascinating sonorities of 
the score, Die Liebe der Danae is only 
a dazzling theatre piece, a sort of 
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in Paris 


fairy enchantment of sound  en- 
feebled with artificiality. Clemens 
Krauss was the able conductor, and 
Georg Hartmann the stage director. 
Annaliese Kupper sang the role of 
Danae, Alfred Poell that of Jupiter, 
and Josip Gostic that of Midas. 
Lesser roles were also sung by first- 
rate artists. The audience, however, 
did not seem to be particularly in- 
terested. 


Cantelli Conducts 

La Scala Opening 
MiLan.—On June 12, Guido Can- 

telli conducted the orchestra and 


chorus of La Scala Opera in the open- 
ing program of the summer concert 


season, introducing in Italy Proko- 
fieff’s cantata Alexander Nevsky. 
Oralia Dominguez, Mexican mezzo- 


soprano, sang the solo part, and the 
chorus was prepared by Vittore Vene- 
ziani, veteran choral director of the 
opera company. 


The premiere was received 
great enthusiasm by the capacity 
Milanese audience; the prolonged ap- 
plause for the conductor and other 
participants also was clearly meant 
for the late composer. 


with 


Mr. Cantelli conceived the work on 
a grand scale, and the orchestral and 
choral forces of La Scala were equal 
to the demands of the music and the 
conductor. The Milanese seem rather 
modest about their orchestra, and in- 
deed it does not compare to the great 
American ensembles. It is neverthe- 
less one of great accomplishment; it 
lacks complete precision, and some of 
the brass and woodwind players are 
not up to the standards one would ex- 
pect at La Scala. 

The velvet quality of Miss Domin- 
guez’s voice was admirably suited to 
Prokofieff’s score, and it would be 
interesting to hear more of this singer. 

The concert opened with a spirited 
performance of the Overture to Ros- 
sini’s The Siege of Corinth. Dvorak’s 
Fifth Symphony followed. Here again 
Mr. Cantelli gave a good account of 


himself. For this writer the second 
movement was a shade too slow; 
otherwise it was a_ sensitive and 
tender reading. 

—L. M. 





Marie Powers (left), 
Denise Boursin, as Maria Teresa, 


as Précipitation, 


Parisians 


By Rosert W. MAnn 


Naples 
S one of the last productions in 
A: season of great interest, the 
Teatro San Carlo of Naples 
presented Milhaud’s Simon Bolivar. 
The singers were largely French, the 
conductor was André Cluytens, and 
the sets and costumes were those of 
Fernand Léger—a distinguished as- 
semblage, unique in the last few years 
of Italian operatic life. Notable were 
the refined conducting of Mr. Cluy- 
tens and the high artistic calibre of 
the participating artists, all of whom 
acted with naturalness and sang with 
intelligence. 

As to the opera that gave rise to 
this singularly excellent production, 
its defects seriously outweighed its 
virtues. The Supervielle play, upon 
which the libretto is based, is a subtle 
balancing out of theatrical spectacle 
and intimate drama, and I strongly 
suspect that Milhaud was attracted to 
the former, rather than the latter, ele- 
ment. What we see are merely the ex- 
ternal indications of character de- 
velopment; what we do not see are 
the experiences and pressure that ex- 
plain such development. Musically, the 
work could be tightened in its formal 
structure, and its instrumentation 
liberated of the elephantine monotony 
so common to much of Milhaud’s 
orchestral music. 


Sufficient praise cannot be given to 
Léger for his stylistically perfect 
handling of the costumes and sets. It 
is not often that an eminent painter 
lends his talents to the risky and often 
unrewarding task of scenic decora- 
tion. It was therefore remarkably 
satisfying to look upon Léger’s work, 
to detect the certainty of his aud: 4cious 
coloring, which did not omit the 
slightest detail, and to examine his 
unerring concept of the theatre as a 
place of suggestion and stimulation. 
C. M. Christini was responsible for 
realizing the sketches, and his achieve- 
ment was miraculous. 

Among the singers, Janine Micheau, 
as Manuela, was outstanding for the 
purity and range of her voice, though 
it lacked volume. Roger Bourdin was 
a phlegmatic Bolivar. Marie Powers 
was dratnatically effective ms the lesser 
role of Précipitation. The San Carlo 


chorus sang the original French text, 
perhaps more than any 


xi | Mel | 


| 
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a fact that, 





Troncone 


Roger Bourdin, as Bolivar, and 


in the first scene of Milaud's Simon 


Bolivar, the final production of the season at Naples’ Teatro San Carlo 


in Naples 


other, demonstrated the seriousness of 
intent on the part of the directors of 
the company. 


A lack of similar seriousness is a 
failing that continued to mark the 
closing half of the Teatro dell’Opera 
season in Rome. With the production 
of Guerrini’s Enea, at the beginning 
of March, the situation took on a new 
contour that suscitated wide reverber- 
ations in both musical and extra- 
musical circles. In the introductory 
program notes the composer wrote 
that he had conceived the opera while 
imprisoned in an Allied internment 
camp in 1944, adding, with incredible 
naivete, “for reasons that even today 
I do not know”. The reaction of the 
press went from the ironic to the 
violent. All were outraged not only 
that Guerrini’s opera should receive 
performance, but that the opera wes 
itself so unbearably pompous and 
pseudo-heroic. 

The Rome Opera recently also pre- 
sented Canonica’s Medea, in its first 
performance. Although the composer 
is celebrated in Italy as a sculptor, | 
has written music, in this case, that js 
utterly without quality. Other cor- 
temporary works mounted by tl 
Rome Opera this season have bee 
Perosi’s Mosé, Bloch’s Macbeth, an 
Pizzetti’s Debora e Jaele. The latte 
two works are of considerable inter- 
est and worthy of occasional per- 
formance. 


a SS Oo 


There have also been performances 
of Norma, marvelously sung by Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Fedora Barbieri, 
and Giulio Neri; L’Elisir d’Amore, 
which brought forth the vocal and 
acting skill of Ferruccio Tagliavini 
and Italo Tajo, both rare visitors to 
the Rome scene; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, enlivened ’ by the presence of 
Miss Callas; Cilea’s Adriana Lecouv- 
reur, the perennial vehicle of Maria 
Caniglia; and Mascagni’s Lodoletta, 
an opera that should remain interred. 
The final weeks in March were taken 
up with Wagner’s Ring Cycle in an 
exemplary perform: ance, vocally al- 
most perfect, by German artists under 
the musical direction of Erich Kleib- 
er. 


American Works 
Heard in Vienna 


VienNA. — For the propagation of 
American music in Vienna, the United 
States Information Service uses the 
little Cosmos Theatre, which is lo- 
cated in a Vienna suburb in the Amer- 
ican Zone. Concerts in this theatre 
have brought to the city many works 
by American composers (chamber 
music, songs, and others), and many 
American artists visiting Vienna have 
also appeared there. 

Recently Kurt Weill’s Down in the 
Valley was given here for the first 
time with great success. Young Amer- 
ican singers now studying in Vienna 
participated in the performance. Vic- 
tor Shedko sang the role of Brack 
Weaver with sympathetic tone quality, 
Eleanor Schneider was a charming 
and appropriately simple Jenny Par- 
sons, and Norman Foster was a fine 
Thomas Boucher. The Vienna Cham- 
ber Choir sang the choral parts. A 
duo-piano accompaniment was pro 
vided by two excellent Viennese musi- 
cians, Kurt Rapf and Hans Kann. The 
setting by Lorenz Withalm was sim 
ply conceived. Prior to each per- 
formance, music from the composer’s 
Knickerbocker Holiday and Lady in 
the Dark was played. 


—Max Grar 
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THE RELATION OF HIGH FIDELITY TO INSTRUMENTAL SOUND 


NY old ten-dollar fiddle from 
At nearest pawnshop is the mu- 

sical equal of a prized Stradi- 
varius—that 1s, when heard via the 
conventional phonograph, for the 
tones from dikes instrument are so 
mauled by the apparatus that the dis- 
tinctive qualities that give each its 
special character no longer exist. 

In fact, it is often simply not pos- 
sible to recognize which of several 
instruments one may be hearing in a 
recording. In this passage is it an 
oboe or clarinet? And in that a cello 
or viola? Instruments are stripped 
of their character, and at times in 
tutti passages sunk without a trace in 





an amorphous sea of sound. This is 
one good reason why, for some peo- 
ple, as often as not musicians, one 
record is too big a library. They 


simply don’t like what they hear and 
prefer not to put up with such a 
travesty. Others, for the sake of 
what can be heard of the music, be- 
come tolerant of the phonograph’s 
deficiencies 

Che recent unprecedented expansion 
fy) has been concurrent 

th the spread of high-fidelity tech- 
niques, which have enabled people to 
hear something very much like music, 
rather than an inadequate imitation of 
it. But just what are the deficiencies 
of the ordinary phonograph, and how 
do they affect the instrumental sounds 
that we hear? 

To answer this, we must first have 
a look at the physical aspects of mu- 
sical sounds. Even the simplest of 
these, for instance the oboe’s A, is a 
complex combination of many differ- 
ent vibrations, as every musician well 
knows. The basic vibration for any 
tone is called the fundamental, or first 
harmonic, and the multitude of addi- 
tional vibrations go under the name 
of harmonics, overtones, or partials. 
The frequencies of these harmonics 
are all multiples of the fundamental. 
In the case of the A, the funda- 
mental, or first harmonic, is usually 
440 cycles per second, the second 880, 
the third 1320, the fourth 1760, and 
so forth. Every instrument produces 
an array of these harmonics, extend- 
ing beyond the range of hearing, and 
the peculiar quality of each instru- 
ment derives from the characteristic 
proportion and strength of its har- 
monics. 


Pure Tone Is Unpleasant 


These overtones are often fancied 
as a rarified and interesting, but not 
essential, kind of frosting on the 
cake of the real musical sound. This 

fancy quickly collapses upon the ex- 
perience of a pure tone, which can be 
produced only by an electronic gadget 
called an audio oscillator. Not that 
such a sound can be called dull, for 
nothing so unpleasant deserves the 
name; it penetrates the skull and 
could easily, with time, quite drive 
out reason. (The closest approach to 
i pure tone in common musical ex- 
perience is the upper end of a colora- 
(ura soprano’s vocal range. Any spec- 
ilations about the psychological ef- 
fects of this sound must be dis- 
missed, as I am sure that the vibrato 
ind rapid motion mitigate the brain- 
iddling tendencies. ) 

Harmonics, far from being inciden- 
tal, thus make a musical sound out of 
what would be otherwise a terrible 
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A cheap fiddle is the musical 


equal of a Stradivarius when heard 


via a conventional phonograph 


By Joun UrRBan 


noise. In fact, the sound energy of 
the harmonics for almost all instru- 
ments is far greater than that of 
the fundamental. For example, the 
second harmonic of the open G string 
of the violin has four times the out- 
put, measured in decibels, of the 196 
c.p.s. (cycles per second) fundamen- 
tal, and there are nearly twenty har- 
monics of this tone, extending to the 
4,000-c.p.s. point that are at least 
equal in strength to the fundamental, 
and others of importance extending 
beyond 10,000 c.p.s. 

The tones of a flute, by contrast, 
have more energy in the fundamental 
than any single overtone, and like the 
coloratura, approach a pure tone at 
the very top of the range. 

Why this little technical excursion ? 
It is the main clue to the dereliction 
of the garden-variety phonograph, 
which has little to say for itself above 
four or five thousand cycles. This 
means that the harmonics of any in- 
strumental sound above these points 
are quite absent, so that a certain 
part of the violin-ness or flute-ness 
is lacking. This is the first sin; the 
second and greater one lies in the 
standard speaker’s propensity toward 
overemphasizing or “peaking” in the 
octave or so below four thousand cy- 
cles, resulting in a harsh and unmusi- 
cal quality. To complete the indict- 
ment, our speaker (which by now 
ought to be heading for the trash 

can) distorts all the sound that it pro- 
duces, obscuring the quality of the 
harmonics that can be heard. 

There is only one recourse for the 
listener. With the predictability of a 
conditioned reflex, the “tone control” 
is turned down to suppress the irri- 





tant peaks, and the rest of the spec- 
trum is wiped out. All the art of 
Antonio Stradivari is brought to noth- 
ing, or less than nothing, for even 
that pawnshop fiddle would be a vast 


improvement on the speaker's 
squawk. 
Justly reputed to be one of the 


most difficult instruments to record, 
the piano has a peculiarly delicate bal 
ance of its harmonics. The steel 
strings of the piano, if struck by a 
hard hammer, would have a_ very 
strong and harsh upper frequency 
component, like a hyperthyroid harp- 
sichord, and the function of the ham- 
mer felts is to damp or suppress the 
high overtones during the instant of 


contact of hammer with string. One 
can experiment with such ome 
effects by striking a wineglass lightly 
first with a bare hammer, then witl 
the metal shielded by a bit of felt 

Few experts are held in as high 
esteem as the piano “voicer”’, who 
achieves, through the most delicate 
and exacting treatment of the felts, a 
satisfying tone. Too hard a hammer 
will result in a harsh, and too soft 
in a dull and lifeless, tone. The re- 
cording of a concert piano must be 
accomplished, not only with superb 


equipment, but with an attention to all 


kinds of 


minor acoustical aberrations. 
During the preliminary run-through 
at a recent recording session of a 


piano concerto performed by Rudolf 
Serkin, there was a sudden flurry of 
attention in the control booth. Dave 
Oppenheim, the recording director, 
sent an emergency message to the 


conductor. “For heaven's sake,” it 
read, “tell Rudy to take the change 
from his pocket.” The excellence 


tJ 
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achieved by this kind of care must be 
duplicated in the reproduction of the 
sound if the skillful techniques of the 
recording 
wasted. 


specialists are not to be 
As we have seen in the case of the 
violin and the piano, so it is with al) 
musical sounds. Their satisfactory 
reproduction requires a balanced, 


“linear”, and full-range, reproductior 
In itself, however, this is not suf 
ficient. Nearly ten years ago, the in 


defatigable testers subjected groups 
listeners to oo tape music whose 


frequency range alternated betweer 
full and the normal home-phonograph 
standard. The majority preference 
was for the reduced range. This could 
mean that (a) people were conditioned 
to this frequency limitation by their 
own phonographs and radios, (b) that 
musical instruments were improperly 


designed in the first place (!), or (c) 
that the full-range sound was simply 
not good pce to be pleasing 

The testers took cx 
cocted a device to 


unsel and « 


screen the high fre 
quencies from live music We are 
glad to report that a majority, al 
though by no means all, of the lister 
ers preferred the unscreened, full-fre 


quency version. One conclusion seems 
' 


justified: the objection to the highs 


in the reproduced music stemmed 
from an unmusical irritant qualit 
more pronounced in the high frequen 
cies—that is, distortion. Thus, simpl 
increasing the frequency range ma 
make the sound less, not more. pleas 
ant unless the entire system is 
high quality , 


Curious Reversal of Taste 


These experiments took place in the 
days when high fidelity was. still 
largely experimental; speakers at 


other equipment have since been mucl 
improved. In fact, the more recent 
extended-range 


success in reprodu 
tion has led to a curious reversal 
taste—some high-fidelity “bugs” have 
been conditioned to an overbalance of 
the upper frequencies. Not long ag 
one recording engineer, whx hears all 


his music through a _ monitoring 
speaker in the control booth, was 
coaxed to an old-fashioned symphony 
concert in Carnegie Hall. Obviously 
restive after a short time, he turned 
to his friend and muttered, “The or- 
chestra’s got no highs!” 


The lowest part of the sound spec 


trum is quite as much of a problen 
as the h igh est. For instance, the low- 
est note o f the piano, the 27.5 c .—p.s. A, 


is far belo Ww the reproducing capacity 
of all but the best-designed speakers 
Nevertheless, one believes that one 
hears the note with an _ imperfect 
speaker because most of the sound 
energy is not in the fundamental, but 
in the second, third, and fourth hat 
monics, and these frequencies are pro 
jected to some extent. The ear com 
pensates to a degree, but the missing 
frequencies below fifty or sixty cycles 
impair the true reproduction of nearly 
all recorded music. 


_ Thus the physical impact of the 
timpani, as well as the transparent 
shimmer of the triangle, have no ex 
istence for those whose phonographs 
are an effective barrier to the sound 
But more, the limitations and distor- 
tion imposed on every instrument de- 
stroy the subtle texture that is an 
essential of the art of music. 
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Records and Qudio 





American Oratorio 


PARKER: Hora Novissima. 
Recording Society 
Chorus ; 


American 
Orchestra and 
Gertrude Hopf, soprano; 
E. Wien, contralto; Edward Kent, 
tenor; Walter Berry, bass; William 
Strickland, conductor. Bacon: 
Ford’s Theatre. American Record- 
ing Society Orchestra, Max Schoen- 
herr, conductor. (American Re- 
cording Society, ARS 335, $10.65 
by subscription only.) ** 


ORATIO PARKER won atten- 

tion in Great Britain as well as 
the United States for the oratorio 
Hora Novissima, which was first per- 
formed in 1893. The first American 
composition to be presented at the tra- 
ditional Three Choirs Festival in Eng- 
land, it was also given repeatedly in 
this country for many years. Today 
it is almost completely ignored except 
by a few church organists who per- 
form it with their choirs and with 
irgan accompaniments. The perform- 
ance on these disks is not very good, 
but it is faithful enough to the score 
to oy: il the assortment of musical 
styles Parker employed. The chances 
are that Hora Novissima has had 
its day, and that it will remain in 
oblivion. 
_Ernst Bacon's Suite, subtitled A 
Few Glimpses of Easter Week, 1865, 
is pleasant music in a conservative 
contemporary idiom. 


—A. H. 


Four Strings 


BEETHOVEN: Quartets Op. 
and No. 2. (RCA Victor 
$5.72.)*** No. 14, O 
Victor LM 


18, No. 1 
LM 1729, 


. 14, Op. 131, (RCA 
1736, $5 72.) **% Paqa- 


_nint Quartet 
SMETANA: Quartet in E minor (From 
My Life.) Dvorak: Quartet in F 


major, Op. 96 (American.) Curtis 
Sirig Quartet. (Westminster WL 


5199, $5.95, ) #** 
a K: String Quartet in D major. 
WOXR Ouartet. (Polymusic 


PRLP 1010, $5.95, ) ** 


YHE popularity of 

particularly of the string quartet 
variety, On microgroove disks may be 
explained in part by the highly satis- 
factory results almost invariably ob- 
tained in the recording of 
binations and the 


chamber music, 


such com- 
cleanness and life- 
like beauty usually attainable in re- 
production even on audio equipment 
that is not of the best quality. This 
fact will automatically recommend to 
the reader the above list of quartet 
records, all of which are of satisfac- 
tory to excellent quality from the en- 
gineering viewpoint. 
More than that, they are performed 
with skill and taste by the 
executants. The Paganini Quartet 
(Henri Temianka, Gustave Rosseels 
Charles Foidart, Adolphe Frezin) are 
well routined in, and highly sym- 
pathetic to, the music of Beethoven. 
They give admirable accounts of the 
two early quartets from the series of 
six making up Op. 18, and thev see 
very clearly into the depths of No. 14. 
The prevailing 


various 


; good-humored and 
Trequently jocose folk character of 
the Smetana and Dvorak works is 
lovingly preserved by the Curtis play- 
ers (Jascha Brodsky, Louis Berman, 
Max Aronoff, and Orlando Cole). 
The combination of the two most im- 
portant quartet compositions by the 
two greatest Czech nationalist com- 
posers is a happy one and well worth 
possessing. The Dvorak Quartet is the 
one the composer wrote, allegedly in 
three days, during his residence in 
Spillville, Iowa; hence the | title, 
American. 

César Franck’s only quartet, so fre- 
juently reminiscent of his piano and 
violin sonata, is played with care and 
ompetence by the WQXR Quartet 
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Claudio Monteverdi 


(Harry Glickman, 
Jack Braunstein, 


Hugo _ Fiorato, 
Harvey Shapiro). 
WOQXR, for the information of out- 
siders, is the radio station of the New 
York Times, and this excellent en- 
semble figures frequently in its broad- 
casts. 


—R. E. 


Monteverdi Master piece 


MontTeverpDI: Vespro della Beata 
Vergine. Margot ag pe Fried- 
ertke Sailer, sopranos . Lotte a olf- 
Mattaeus, alto; Heinz Marten, 
Werner Hohmann, tenors; Franz 
Kelch, bass; Swabian Choral Sing- 
ers; Stuttgart Bach Orchestra; 
Hans Grischkat, conductor. (Vox 
PL 7902, $11.90.) ** 


N ONTEVERDI composed the 
Vespro della Beata Vergine in 
1610. He published it together with 
other works composed at the same 
time which represent his first essays 
at “liturgical composition on a grand 
scale”, according to Hans F. Redlich, 
who prepared the practical edition 
used in this performance. It is music 
nobility, 


of great vision, and emo- 
tional intensity. There is never a 
trace of the mechanical or intellec- 


tually abstruse in this religious mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Redlich has provided 
highly informative historical notes, 

including the text. His edition in- 
cludes one of the two Magnificat com- 
positions which appeared with the 
Vespro in 1610. The performance is 
admirable in style if a bit ponderous. 
The vocal soloists are all musically 
perceptive, and the instrumental solo- 
ists and the orchestra play with com- 
parable fine taste. Mr. Grischkat does 
not attempt to transform the Vespro 
into an opera, for which I am duly 
grateful. 


R. S 


Two Hammerklaviers 

3EETHOVEN: Sonata No. 29 (Ham- 
merklavier) ; Sonata No. 26 (Les 
Adieux), Solomon, pianist. (RCA 


Victor LM 1733, $5.72.)*** BEE- 
THOVEN: Sonata No. 29 (Hammer- 
klavier). Wilhelm Backhaus, pian- 


ist. (London LL 602, $5.95.) *** 


ERE are two approaches to Bee- 
thoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata 
so different and yet so valid in their 
own right that I can only suggest that 
the prospective purchaser obtain both, 
a he feels that one of them is 
closer to his own conception of Bee- 
thoven’s music. I feel that Mr. Back- 
haus’ performance is more Beethoven- 
esque in its granitic power and rug- 
gedness. Yet there is no denying that 
Solomon plays the slow movement 
more poignantly and achieves greater 
finish throughout the work. Both pi- 
anists have absorbed the texture of 
the sonata into their skin and bones, 
as well as into their minds. Solomon 
gives a tender, poetic treatment to 
music that has often been brutalized. 
Mr. Backhaus is purposely rough, 
when he is rough, and he plays with 
wonderful simplicity and directness. 
Solomon plays the Sonata in E flat 
(Les Adieux) with vivid imagination 
and emotional richness. 





Operas — Nothing but the Highlights 


Gounop: Faust 
Boué, soprano; 
Arnaud, 


Noré, 


Gé ort 
Saint- 


Highlights. 
Huguette 
mezzo - soprano; Georges 
tenor; Roger Bourdin, bari- 
tone; Ernest Frank, bass; Roger 
Rico, bass; Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. (RCA _ Vic- 
tor, LCT 1100, $5.72.)* It : seems a 
bit precipitate to include these ex- 
cerpts from Faust in RCA Victor’s 
Treasury of Immortal Perform- 
ances, for the performances are 
anything but immortal, despite 
their general excellence. Sir 
Thomas imparts his customary 
vigor and instinct for lyric intensity 
to them, and the singers reveal an 
admirable sense of style. But to 
have an immortal performance of 
Faust, you must have immortal 
singers, and these are harder to 
come by than RCA Victor seems to 
think. The excerpts include: O 
Sainte Médaille; Le Veau d'Or; 
the Waltz and Chorus; Faites Lui 
Mes Aveux; Quel Trouble Incon- 
nu; Salut! Demeure; I] Etait un 
Roi de Thulé; the Jewel Song; O 
Nuit d’Amour; the Soldier’s Cho- 
rus; Mephistopheles’ Serenade ; and 
the final scene. 


Pucctint: La Boheme Highlights. 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Alberto 
Erede conducting. (London LL 
649, $5.95.)** This performance, 
cut to fit a single record, is drawn 
from the complete version pre- 
viously released by London. 


—_— 


uccINI: Madama _ Butterfly High- 
lights. Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Alberto 
Erede conducting. (London LL 650, 
$5.95.)*** As with La Boheme 
above, this performance is a cut 
version of the complete opera pre- 


viously released by London. 
Puccini: Tosca Highlights. Maria 
Caniglia, Beniamino Gigli, Arman- 


Ernesto Dominici, 
Giulio Tomei, Nino Mazziotti, Gino 
Conti, Anna Marcangeli; Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
House, Rome, conducted by Oliviero 
de Fabritiis. (RCA Victor LCT 
1102, $5.72.)* This recording, in the 
Treasury of Immortal Perform- 
ances, is very satisfactory. Both 
Miss Caniglia and Mr. Gigli are in 
superb form, and the performance 
as a whole is so good that the lis- 
tener will wish that it was com- 
plete. The cuts, in this case, have 
been discreet. Mr. de Fabritiis likes 
rapid tempos, but he is careful to 
preserve the dramatic tension and 
to build his climaxes convincingly. 


do Borgioli, 


SPONTINI: 
Olimpia ; 
Fernando 


Opera Highlights from 
Milton; La Vestale; and 
Cortez. Mirella Flery, 
soprano; Rita Ferrigno, mezzo-so- 
prano; Antonio Pirino, tenor; cho- 
rus directed by E. Gubitosi; Scar- 
latti Orchestra di Napoli, conduct- 
ed by Franco Caracciolo. (Colos- 
seum CLPC 1030, $5.95.)* For 
most music-lovers Spontini has be- 
come a figure in the histories of 
opera rather than a living experi- 
ence. Therefore, this recording of 
selections from four of his operas 
has historical value. Unfortunately, 
the performances are so mediocre 
that the music seems as dead as 
mutton. It would require another 
Ponselle, apparently, to revitalize 
La Vestale. The music has a cer- 
tain nobility of style and grand 
simplicity, but it is hollow. Yet it 
is fascinating to analyze the style 
of these once-regnant works and to 
try to put them into historical per- 
spective. 


—R. S. 


VERDI: 
niglia, 


Aida Highlights. Maria Ca- 
soprano; Ebe Stignani, mez 
zo-soprano; Beniamino Gigli, tenor, 
Gino Bechi, baritone; Italo Tajo, 
bass. Orchestra and chorus of the 
Rome Opera House, Tullio Serafin 
conducting. (RCA Victor LCT 
1101, $5.72.)* Another in RCA 
Victor’s Treasury of Immorta 
Performances. The cast is a goo 
one and the singing has considerabk 
dramatic sweep. Mr. Gigli sing 
the role of Radames with a sur 
prising heroic quality. Miss Canig 
lia is vibrant, even though her voice 
sounds thin and unpleasant at times 
Miss Stignani and the others give 
solid performances. Mr. Serafu 
wastes no time in getting throug] 
the music, but he gets exactly wha 
he wants from the performers 

—R. $ 


a 


erpI: Aida (highlights). Camilli 
Williams (Aida), Lydia Ibarrond: 
(Amneris), Giulio Gari (Radames) 
Lawrence Winters (Amonasro) 
GouNnop:. Faust (highlights ) 
Frances Yeend (Marguerite), Ru 
dolph Petrak (Faust), Normar 
Scot?) (Mephistopheles), France 
Bible (Siébel), Walter Cassel (Val 
entine). Orchestra of the New 
York City Opera Company, Lassli 
Halasz conducting. (MGM _ E-3023 
$4.85.)** The disk combines tw« 
“highlights” previously available 
separately on ten-inch LPs (MGM 


E-553 and 554). Though advan- 
tageous to the consumer, it repre- 
sents a needless duplication of 


in view of the many Aida 
and Faust excerpts already on the 
market. The New York City Opera 
Company has considerably more to 
offer, being particularly  distin- 
guished by a venturesome artistic 
policy not reflected here. Although 
the recording is fairly “dead”, the 
singers emerge successfully. Vocal 
highlights among the operatic ones 
are the Aida-Amonasro Rivedrai Ie 
foreste imbalsamate, sung by Miss 


Williams and Mr. Winters, and 


repertory, 


Marguerite’s Air des bijoux, sung 
by Miss Yeend. 
—C. B 
Weser: Operatic Highlights from 
Der Freischiitz. Soloists and cho- 
rus of the Vienna State Opera; 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Otto Ackermann, conductor. (Lon- 


don LL 646, $5.95.)*** According 
to the notes on this clumsily-labeled 


album, the artists who are heard 
are Hans Hopf, tenor; Marjan 
Rus, bass; Emmy Loose, soprano, 
Maud Cunitz, soprano; Alfred 
Poell, baritone (or bass as he is 
listed here) ; Otto Edelmann, bass; 
Franz Bierbach, bass; Maria Scho 


ber, soprano; and Anny (listed as 
Anna) Felbermayer, soprano. The 
excerpts are Durch die Walder 


durch die Auen; Hier im ird’ 
schen J: immertal : Schweig 
schweig’ damit dic h niemand 


schlanker 
nahte mir 
leise; Und 


warnt!; Kommt_ ein 
Bursch gegangen; Wie 
der Schlummer—Leise, 


ob die Wolke sie verhtlle; Einst 
traumte meiner sel’gen Base 
Triibe Augen, Liebchen, taugen; 


the two choruses, Wir winden dir 
den Jungfernkranz, and Was gleicht 
wohl auf Erden; and the Die Zn- 
kunft soll mein Herz bewahren 
(finale). But who sings what is 
left to the ingenuity or imagination 
of the listener to discover. Mr. 
Hopf’s voice is familiar to Metro- 
politan Opera audiences. He sings 
Max’s scena accurately enough, but 


in stolid, uninspired fashion. Nor 
can much be said for the singing 


The women fare 
although the singing of 

leise is on a small scale. 

—R. S 


of Kaspar’s arias. 
better, 
Leise, 
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Faust a la Boito 


Borro: Mefistofele. Soloists, orches- 
tra and chorus of the Opera di 
Milano, ranco Capuana conduct- 
ing. (Urania URLP 230, $17.85.) 
KK 
HE junior of Gounod’s Faust by 


nine years, Arrigo Boito’s Mefisto- 
fele followed somewhat the same his- 
torv as its predecessor. It was a pub- 
lic failure at its initial performance, 
and did not attain success until it was 
reproduced in a revised version sev- 


eral vears later. Unlike the Gounod 
work, however, Mefistofele never 
reaclied the tremendous world-wide 
popularity that Faust achieved and 
has held down to the present day. It 
has fared pretty well in some Euro- 
peat: theatres, particularly in Italy; 
but has been unable to sustain a 
stealy position in American repertory, 
although the title part was one of 
Chaliapin’s greatest roles and the one 

1 ich he made his Metropolitan 
debut in 1907. 

The reasons for this are fairly ob 
viol While Boito’s score is meatier, 
nucli more elaborate orchestrally and 
cleariy on a higher level of artistic 
inspiration, it lacks the memorable, 
ear--atching tunes of Faust. Also, it 
: t as satisfactory dramatically, 
since it attempts to deal with the 
wh Faust story as set down by 
Goeilie, instead of confining itself to 
the «pisode of Faust and Marguerite 
S e Gounod opera does. It thus 
set diffuse and anticlimactic. 

1 present recording, complete in 
four acts with prologue and epilogue, 
is 1) every way a distinguished one 
Giul.o Neri, a bass whose voice and 
style of singing easily could be mis 
take: for Ezio Pinza’s, is a sonorous 
and colorful Mefistofele. Rosetta Noli 
and Gianni Poggi give distinguished 
periormances as Marguerite and 
Faust, respectively. Other members of 
un able cast are Gino del Signore Ebe 
Ticozzi and Simona dall’Argine. High 
standards of performance are main- 
tained by both chorus and orchestra 
under Mr. Capuana. As our rating in- 
dicates, the engineering is first rate 
throughout 

R. E. 
P 
Eugene Onegin 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugene Onegin, Solo 
isis, chorus, and orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, conducted by I. A 
Orlov. E. Kruglikova, E. Antono 


L Roodnyt skaya, Mak arova, 


P. Nordzov, 1. Koslousky, M. Mik- 
halov, S. Ostraoomov, A. Myzye- 
hyev, I, Dolgy. (Colosseum CRLP 


127-29, $16.35.)* 


THIS is a 


strong cast and the per 


mance has the dramatic imme- 
diac that seems to be second nature 
to Russian opera singers. Mr. Koz- 
lovsky sings Lensky’s famous aria 
poignantly. Even if one does not 
understand Russian, one senses the 
emotional nuance of every phrase, as 
e€ colors and shapes it. The other 
principals also offer sharply defined 
characterizations, even when they are 
vocally not in top form. Mr. Orlov, 
while not the most fastidious of con- 
ductors, never slackens the dramatic 
tension. It is a pity that this record- 
ing 1s so poor, technically speaking, 


tor the performance deserves far bet- 


ter handling 
RS: 
Czech Master piece 
SMETANA: The Bartered Bride. Solo- 
's, chorus and orchestra of the 
rague National Theatre, Jan 
ogel conducting. (Urania URLP 


1, $17.85.) *#** 


T IIS delightful folk-comedy was 


~ ometana’s most popular work in 
his own country and elsewhere dur- 
ine his lifetime, somewhat to the 
con poser’s exasperation since he was 
converned about greater matters on a 
duly, 1953 





higher nationalistic plane, and :t seems 


likely, willy nitly, to represent him in 
perpetuity along with his popular 
symphonic work, The Moldau. Not 
that pre: had anything to be 
ashamed of in this opera, surely, for 
it is one of the most inspired, most 
light-footed, graceful and authentic 
comic operas ever invented by any- 
body, including Mozart. 

The qualities of honesty and au- 


thenticity are the things that keep it 
alive and ever fresh. There are no 
ultimately boring clichés or evanescent 


sophistications in the music. The 
dances and the modest little arias and 
ensemble numbers are sterling and 
come up bright in such a_ polished 
performance as the one senelded on 
the present recording. Milada Musi- 
lova, as Marenka, and Ivo Zidek, as 
her lover Jenik, have fresh, young- 
sounding voices of good schooling, 
and Karel Kalas, as the marriage 


broker, and Oldrich Kovar, as Vasek, 
the hapless suitor, manage an extra- 
ordin: iry projection of their droll parts 
sight unseen. Both the choral and the 
instrumental performances are of 
uperior quality, and use of 

original Czech text, which sounds 
much like Russian, gives tl right 
feeling of locale and color. The sup- 
porting singers, of whom there are 
seven, sustain the high professional 
level of the performance throughout 


—R. E. 
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Har psichordist 


S.: English 
minster WAL = 305, =$5.95.) ** 
French Suites (Westminster WAL 
310, $5.95.)*** Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichord. Variations on Sei 
gegrusset, Jesu Gutig; five Cl 
Preludes. Jinn  Videro, 
(Haydn Society HSL-3063, 


M R. VALENTI is one af » Jat- 


est recruits to the ote but 
growing body of first-rate > harpsichord 
virtuosos, He deserted the plano tor 
the more ancient instrument in 1946, 
and his playing in the French and the 


Bacu, J. Suites (West 


orale 
organ 
$5 95. ) *% 


English suites bespeak intensive and 
careful orientation. He does not yet 
feel the freedom of, say, Wanda 


Fernando Valenti 


Landowska or Ralph Kirkpatrick, and 


he tends to be somewhat dry dy 
namically and rhythmically. His tech- 
nique is sure and precise, however, 
and he executes embellishments with 
an easy grace. Both albums include 
complete miniature scores. 

Finn Videro is a Danish organist 
and musicologist well known in 
Europe. In this recording he plays the 
three-manual tracker organ in the old 
monastery church of Soro in the mid- 
dle of the island of Zealand, Den- 
mark, which was rebuilt by Marcus- 
sen & Son in 1942. Many of the stops 
were carried over from the original 
organ dating from 1846, and _ their 
reedy, stringy sound is in interesting 
contrast to the more stolid, “fat” tone 
we are accustomed to hearing in the 
average American organ. Mr. Videro’s 
registration is individual and varied, 


and the successive changes in registra- 
tion are printed in full on the record 
jacket—a thoughtful addition which 
considerably enhances the record's in- 
terest. 


ScarLaAtti: Sonatas for Harpsichord: 
Longo 463, 321, 209, 386, 388, 136, 
418, 103, 205, 381, 475, 323. Fer- 


nando Valenti, harpsichordist. 
(Westminster WL 5186, $5.95.) *** 
Those who think of the harpsi- 
chord as a frail instrument, to be 
stroked by the pale, thin fingers of 
antiquarians will learn a_ salutary 
lesson from Mr. Valenti’s virile, 
exuberant, and richly sonorous per- 
formances. He plays the Sonata in 
F minor, Longo 475, with intoxi- 
cating power. Mr. Valenti emulates 
Wanda Landowska in thinking of 
the harpsichord an heroic as 
well as a lyric instrument. His reg 
istrations are sometimes rich, 


as 


too 


and he pounds occasionally, but the 
fire and intensity of his playing 
more than compensate for these in 
discretions. Every one of these 
twelve sonatas is a masterpiece, and 
one can listen to them scores of 
times without ever tiring of then 
R.S 
al 
For Orchestra 
NIELSEN: Helios Overture. SCHULTZ 
Serenade for Strings. Danis/ tte 
Radio Symphony, ric + soli con 
ductor. (London LS 653, $4.95. )**** 
Two ¢ Denmark's leading twen 
tieth-century composers are repre 
sented here by estimabl short 
works. Nielsen’s overture, writte 
in Athens in 1903, is an early worl 
that is frankly and pleasantly re 
antic in idiom. Schultz’s serenad 
is definitely contemporary, but con 
servatively s« Neither compositior 
will tax the listener, but it cannot 
le ranteed that either one will 
hold his interest after more than a 
tew hearings. The performances 
are good 
\.H 
RespigHi: The Birds, Suite for Small 
Orchestra; Ancient Airs and Dances 
for the Lute, Suite Ne 2 for 
Orchestra. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Franz Litschauer coi 
ducting (Vanguard VRS 433, 
$5.95.) *** Strange are the wavs of 
a man with d, and s‘range 
the ways of modern composers with 
the music of the remoter centuries 


when they dress it up in orchestral 


form. But it cannot be denied that 
these Respighi suites are sumptu 
ously orchestrated, and fascinating 
in their own right. Balletomanes 
will recognize the Ancient Airs and 
Dances for the Lute as the score 
Agnes DeMille used for her Three 
Virgins and a Devil. The perform 
ances are delightful, for Mr Lit 
schauer never loses the rhythmi 
continuity, and manages to sug 
gest the marvelous vigor and sim 
plicity of the original pieces, ever 
in their elaborate orchestral dress 
Nor is he less perceptive in sucl 
poetic fancies as the arrangement 
| The Nightingale, from the suite, 
The Birds. with its allusions t 
Waener’s Forest Murmurs Even 
purists will find it hard to resist 
these performances 
Rimsky-KorsAkorr: Skazka (Fairy 
Tale); Suite from The Snow 
Maiden (Snegourotchka). Philha» 
monia Orchestra of London, Ana 
tole Tistoulari conducting. (MGM 
E 3017, $4.85.)** This recording 
will please Rimsky-Korsakoff en 
thusiasts. Skazka was _ probably 
quite modern and colorful in 1880, 
when he composed it, but today it 
sounds like a compendium of the 
clichés of Russian music. The suite 
from The Snow Maiden contains 
the Introduction and Dance of _ the 
Birds; Cortége; Whitsunday Fes 
tival; and the familiar Dance of 
the Buffoons. It is lively and en 
teriaining, though it reveals the 
shining surface and inner shallow 
ness that characterize so much of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s work. The per- 
formances are vigorous and_ so- 
norously brilliant. 
—R. S 
SULLIVAN: Overtures The Mikade 
and H. M. Pinafore. New Sym 


Records and Qudio 





phony, Isidore Godfrey « 
(London LD 9007, $2.95 
sued in London’s Black L: 
(now numbering som 
ten-inch LP’s at reduce 
these two overtures make 
panion pieces and are gi 
spirited pe 

frey and 
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(Continued from page 17) 

tion of Tchaikovsky. His music is 
dignified and carefully wrought. 
Not a measure in it would ever be 
in danger of reaching the hit pa- 
rade. Gliére writes coarsely, in a 
deliberately popular vein, with raw 
colors and crude rhythmic insist- 
ence. The familiar Russian Sailor’s 
Dance, long popular in the United 
States, is typical of the whole 
score. Neither of these suites is 
first-rate, but both of them have 
interesting historical associations, 
as examples of particular genres 
of pre-revolution and post-revolu- 
tion ballet music. The Glazounoff 
has taste but no energy; the Gliére 
has energy but no taste. The per- 
formances are acceptable, if rather 
coarse in texture. 

—R. S. 


CuHopin: Les Sylphides, transcribed 
by Benjamin Britten. TCHAIKov- 
sky: Princes Aurora. — Thea- 
tre Orchestra; Joseph Levine, con- 
ductor. (Capit il P 8193, $4.98.) *#* 
Two of the best-loved ballet scores, 
performed with the appropriate 
dance tempos and dramatic feeling, 
if not with the acme of refinement 


and balance. 
—R. S. 


Miscellaneous Vocal 


HANDEL: Cantata, Nel dolce dell’ob- 
lio; Sonata in C for Recorder and 
Continuo, Op. 1, No. 7; Trio Sonata 
in F, for Recorder, Violin, and 
Continuo, Op. 2, No. 5; Sonata in 
D minor for Recorder and Con- 
tinuo. Valarie Lamoree, soprano; 
Bernard Krainis, recorder; Nina 


Courant, viola da gamba; Arnold 
Black, violin; Herman  Chessid, 
harpsichord. (Esoteric ES_ 515, 


$5.95.)** This is a treasurable re- 
cording of music that one is not 
likely to hear in the concert hall. 
The cantata is exquisite, and Miss 
Lamoree sings it with pure, lumin- 
ous tone and delicacy of expression. 
The instrumentalists perform the 
sonatas with tasteful simplicity and 
rhythmic vitality. The Sonata for 
Recorder and Continuo was recently 
discovered in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum. It is an earlier version of 
the Flute Sonata in B minor from 
Handel’s Op. 1 

—R. S. 


ScHUBERT: Complete Music to Rosa- 
munde. Hilde Roessel-Majdan, con- 
tralto; Akademiechor; Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera; Dean 
Dixon, conductor. (Westminster 
WL 5182, $5.95.)*** Parts of 
Schubert’s Rosamunde music, nota- 
bly the Entr’acte and the ballet 
music, are known the world around. 
But the other portions, including 
the beautiful contralto solos and 
superb choruses are relatively un- 
familiar. Yet they are equally 
lovely. This is an emotionally warm 
and sensitive performance. The 
celebrated Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra plays eloquently for Mr. 


Dixon. 
—R. S. 


For Piano 


BEETHOVEN: Six Country Dances; 
Six German Dances; Six Minuets; 
Sonatina in G major; Six Varia- 
tions on a Swiss Song; Sonatina in 
E flat major. Poldi Zeitlin, pianist. 
(Opus 6002, $5.95.)**** Another 
in the Opus series of recordings 
for young pianists. These pieces all 
fulfill the requirements of the series 
in being easy to understand and 
fairly easy to play. Miss Zeitlin 
performs the music in a straight- 
forward and sturdy fashion that 
young students might well emulate. 


BEETHOVEN : 


BEETHOVEN : 


Sonata No. 13, E fiat, 
Op. 27. No. 1; Sonata No. 14, 
sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (Moon- 
light); Sonata No. 19, G minor, 
Op. 49, No. 1; Sonata No. 20, G 
major, Op. 49, No. 2. Wilhelm 
Backhaus, pianist. (London LL 705, 
$5.95.) **** These are all sterling 
interpretations. It is especially fas- 
cinating to see what a master pian- 
ist can do with the two early 
sonatas, published as Op. 49. Stu- 
dents might well take these per- 
formances as models for healthy, 
spontaneous, and at the same time 
spiritually aware interpretations. 
Mr. Backhaus plays the Moonlight 
Sonata too objectively. But his per- 
formance of the E flat Sonata has 
the noble simplicity which comes 
only to the greatest artists. 


—R. S. 


Sonata in F minor, Op. 
57 (Appassionata) ; Sonata No. * 
A major, Op. 2, No. 2. Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. (Columbia ML 
4622, $5.45.) Mr. Casadesus gives a 
superb performance of the Appas- 
sionata. He captures its torrential 
power without ever losing control 
of the rhythm or the line. His con- 
ception has a touch of austerity, 
which is all to the good in a work 
which has always tempted pianists 
to indulge in melodramatic exag- 
geration. The performance of the 
theme and variations of the An- 
dante is a model of taste and nobil- 
ity. Technically speaking, Mr. 


FRANCK: 


Casadesus’ playing of the A major 
Sonata is stunning, but it is a bit 
heavy. This work needs more play- 
ful treatment. It has a Haydnesque 
insouciance which he misses. 


Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue; Prelude, Aria, and Finale. 
Joerg Demus, pianist. (Westmin- 
ster WL 5163, $5.95.)**** Young 
Mr. Demus (25 years old) is still 
known in this country only by his 
excellent recordings, although he 
has played in South America as 
well as in his native Europe. His 
performances of these two Franck 
works are extraordinarily thought- 
ful and compelling, and they only 
strengthen the feeling that he should 
be heard in this country ere — 


For Organ 


Bacu: Passacaglia and Fugue in C 


minor; Concerto in A minor (Vi- 
valdi); Chorale-Preludes: the 
Schibler series; An Wasser- 
fliissen Babylon; and Ein’ Feste 
Burg Ist Unser Gott. Carl Wein- 
rich, organist. (MGM ~ E3021, 
$4.85.)*** Mr. Weinrich plays 
these works on the organ in the 
Princeton University Chapel. He 
performs the Passacaglia and 
Fugue in a tasteful and intelligent, 
but emotionally dry fashion. More 
expressive is his treatment of the 
chorale-preludes. His registration 
is always appropriate and discreet, 








A Quartet of Vocal Soloists 


BEETHOVEN: Seven Songs. BRAHMS: 


Zigeunerlieder, Op. 103; Nicht 
mehr zu dir zu gehen; Wehe so 
willst du mich wieder. Herta Glaz, 
mezzo-soprano; Leo Mueller, pian- 
ist. (M-G-M E3012, $4.85.) *** 
Especially eloquent is Miss Glaz’s 
singing of the Brahms Gypsy Songs. 
She revels in their heady rhythms 
and free vocal line, and her voice 
sounds warm and rich in color. It 
is a pity that these songs are neg- 
lected, for they prove that Brahms 
had a fiery streak. (A _ wicked 
French critic once wrote that 
Brahms’s music reminded him of a 
gypsy dancing in tight corsets.) 
Miss Glaz performs the other two 
Brahms lieder with dramatic inten- 
sity. The Beethoven songs include’ 
Andenken; Ich liebe dich; Mailied; 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt : 
Kennst du das Land; Wonne der 
Wehmut; and Der Kuss. Most of 


these poems were set far more 
memorably by other composers, 
notably Schubert and Wolf, but the 
Beethoven songs have a _ certain 
purity and charm. Miss Glaz sings 
them tastefully. Mr. Mueller’s ac- 
companiments are all excellent. 


—R. S 
Fork Soncs AND BaLLaps. Helen 
Traubel, soprano; orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Armbruster. 


(RCA Victor LM 7013, $4.67.) **** 
Miss Traubel’s beautiful voice is 
heard to advantage in the ten songs 
collected here. She sings with be- 
coming simplicity, and her admir- 
able diction—all the songs are sung 
in English—only now and _ then 
takes on a noticeably cultivated 
quality. Among the ten works in- 
cluded in the selection are a few 
“composed” songs that through cus- 
tom have assumed a folk status. 
The orchestral arrangements with 
few exceptions are generally taste- 
ful, and the same can be said of the 
translations. The songs are Come 
Again, Sweet Love Doth Now In- 
vite (Dowland); Lord Rendal; 
Greensleeves; He’s Gone Away; 
The Lonesome Road (Shilkret) ; 


_ 


AUL SCHOEFFLER SINGS. 


Bygone Tunes; I’m Wearin’ Awa’ 
John (Foote); Son tre mesi, che 
fo il soldato; Come to the Sea; 
Come Back to Sorrento (de Cur- 
tis). 

—R. A. E. 


Songs by 
Serge Saxe; arias by Beethoven and 
Wagner. Paul Schoeffler, baritone; 
Austrian State Symphony and Cho- 
rus, Wilhelm Lotbner, conductor; 
Ignace Strasfogel, pianist. (Master- 
seal MW 51, $6.45.)** Mr. Schoeff- 
ler’s interpretations of Pizarro’s 
aria—Ha! Welch ein Augenblick— 
from Beethoven’s Fidelio and Die 
Frist ist um from Wagner’s Der 
Fliegende Hollander are authorita- 
tive ‘and impressive. Saxe’s settings 
of five texts by Keats and Shelley, 
however, find him tentative, perhaps 
because he is required to sing in 
English, perhaps because of the de- 
rivative and unchallenging music. 


SCHUMANN: Liederkreis. Suzanne 
Danco, soprano; ae ee Agosti, 
pianist. (London LS 590, $4.95.) *** 


After hearing this record one can 
only hope that Suzanne Danco will 
soon be persuaded to return to the 
United States in order that those 
who recognize and appreciate fine 
singing when they hear it may have 
the opportunity to become person- 
ally acquainted with her artistry. 
Miss Danco’s voice is neither the 
largest nor the most beautiful of 
those to be heard today, but her 
musicianship, technique, and lyric 
sensitivity, as evidenced by the per- 
formances on this disk, earn her a 
place in the front rank of present- 
day lieder singers. Her interpreta- 
tions are models of contained, yet 
flexible and warm, expressivity. 
Since some of Schumann’s most 
affecting songs — Intermezzo, Wal- 
desgesprach, Mondnacht, In der 
Fremde, and Friihlingsnacht — are 
included in this cycle of twelve, art 
song lovers can scarcely afford to 
overlook it. 

—A. H. 








THOMSON: 


sometimes too discreet. The Vivaldi 
transcription is buoyantly played, 
This recording (otherwise excel- 
lent) has excessive surface noise. 


ScHUMANN: Four Sketches, Op. 58; 


Canon in B minor. MENDELSSOHN: 
Sonata No. 2 in C Minor. Richard 
Ellsasser, organist. (MGM _ 3007, 
$4.85.)** Mr. Ellsasser plays these 
works on the organ of the Ham- 
mond Museum, at Gloucester, Mass., 
using an electronic device called the 
dynamic accentor, which comprises 
three units: a volume control, an 
amplifier, and speakers. According 
to a note on the album, this record- 
ing “presents the first permanent 
example of the use of the dynamic 
accentor available to the general 
public”. These performances would 
have been better musically if Mr, 
Ellsasser had not been so concerned 
with the new effects at his com- 
mand. The Schumann Sketches for 
Pedal Piano (a piano equipped with 
pedals, somewhat like the organ) 
make delightful organ pieces. The 
author of the notes on the album 

was apparently not aware that the 
Canon in B minor is No. 5 of the 
Studies for Pedal Piano, Op. 56, 
to which he refers, for he remarks 
that this canon “has not been «s- 
signed a number in the Schumann 
catalogue”. Mr. Ellsasser works up 
some dramatic climaxes in the So- 
nata in C migor, but one is ‘oo 
conscious of extraneous color ef- 
fects and excessive variation of 
volume and accents. 


—R. S$. 


Concertos 
Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 1, E flat. 


MENDELSSOHN: Piano Concerto 
1, G minor. José Iturbi, pianist 
and conductor; RCA Victor Sym- 
phony. (RCA Victor LM 1734, 
$5.72.) **** Mr. Iturbi plays both 
of these concertos with great ebul- 
lience and bravura, but the per- 
formances reveal the strain of con- 
ducting and playing at the same 
time. The orchestra is notably cau- 
tious wherever the solo part enters 
or exits, and the orchestral per- 
formances of both concertos are 
coarse and imprecise in attacks. Mr 
Iturbi tends to race ahead in rapid 
passages, although he executes them 
with security. Thus, there is no 
satisfactory balance between solo 
ist and orchestra. Mr. Iturbi’s play- 
ing would doubtless have been more 
sensitive, had he allowed himself 
freedom from double responsibility 
and concentrated completely upon 
the solo parts. Both performances 
have been recorded with remarkable 
clarity and fidelity. 
—R. S. 


Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra; The Mother of Us All, 
Suite for Orchestra. Luigi Silva, 
cellist; Janssen Symphony of Los 
Angeles, Werner Janssen, conduc- 
tor. (Columbia ML 4468, $5.45.) 
**** Those unacquainted with Vir- 
gil Thomson’s deceptively simple, 
nostalgic music would do well to in- 
vestigate this recording. The con- 
certo, completed in 1950, may not 
be one of his strongest works, but 
it contains much that is attractive. 
The middle movement — Variations 
on a Southern Hymn—is based on 
one of the nicest old white spiritual 
melodies (Tribulation), while the 
final movement — Children’s Games 
—quotes not only from the Sunday 
School tune Yes, Jesus Loves Me, 
but from Beethoven as well. Prob- 
ably the finest music on this disk 
is contained in Hymns, the third 
movement of the four-movement 
suite drawn from the opera The 
Mother of Us All (1947), but all 
of the excerpts are winning and 
evocative. The performances, which 
were recorded under the composer’s 
watchful eye, are generally smocth 
and ingratiating. 

—A. H. 
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Hermann Herz Conducts First Concert 
Of New Orleans Summer Pops Schedule 


New Orleans 


HE Summer Pops, under the di- 
[section of Hermann Herz, opened 

its eight-week season on June 
1 at historic Beauregard Square. En- 
hanced by floral color, the setting for 
this delightful and much needed 
warm-weather diversion was espe- 
cially attractive as planned by Parker 
M. Harris, president, and Irwin 
Poché, general manager of the series. 
Mr. Herz conducted with taste a well- 
chosen program of popular and light 
classical music, and Mimi Benzell, as 
soloist, sang a variety of arias and 
songs, graciously adding several en- 
cores. 

The New Orleans Civic Opera 
House Association closed its season 
wit): performances of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor on April 9 and 11. Graciela 
Rivera, Giuseppe Valdengo, Jan 
Peerce, and William Wilderman were 
outstanding in leading roles, and John 
Alexander, Rosemary Rotolo, and Al- 
ton Wilder completed the competent 
cas The association subsequently 
pre ented three extra performances of 
Lehar’s operetta The Merry Widow, 
with Dorothy Kirsten, Edward Ever- 
ett Horton, John Tyers, Sig Arno, 
Vilctta Russell, Donald Clarke, and 
Norman Roland heading the company. 
Conductor Walter Herbert's versatil- 
ity was apparent in both the Donizetti 
an’ Lehar works, which were effec- 
tively staged by William Wvmetal. 
The choruses, trained by Helmuth 
\ lfes and the dancers, directed by 
Lelia Haller, won applause. 

The association presented memor- 
able performances of La Forza del 
Destino on March 12 and 14, with 
a cast headed by Zinka Milanov, 
Claramae Turner, Mario Del Monaco, 
ne mard Warren, Gerhard Pechner, 
ani Norman Treigle, and with lesser 
roles in the hands of Rosemary Ro- 
tolo, Donald Bernard, and Lydia Neu- 
mann. The association’s spring sea- 
son was opened a month earlier with 
two performances of Gounod’s Faust, 
featuring Victoria de los Angeles, 
Richard Tucker, and Nicola Moscona 
in leading roles. In both instances 
William Wymetal, the stage director ; 
Helmuth Wolfes, the chorus master: 
and Lelia Haller, the ballet mistress, 
contributed to unusually fine produc- 
tions under the musical direction of 
Walter Herbert. 


Symphony Finale 


_In its final concert this season the 
New Orleans  Philharmonic- Sym- 
phony, under Alexander Hilsberg, was 
heard in an all-Brahms program, in 
which Clifford Curzon was the ac- 
complished soloist in the Second Pi- 
ano Concerto. Other recent soloists 
in the orchestra series have been 
L iboshutz and Nemenoff, who scored 
in two-piano concertos by Mozart and 
Harl McDonald, and Mischa Elman, 
who acquitted himself admirably in 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 

ciety’s artist series presented the or- 
’ iestra in a program conducted by 

Leopold Stokowski. His readings of 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 and the 
complete score of Falla’s El Amor 
3rujo were most impressive. 

The Loyola University opera work- 
shop, Helmuth Wolfes, director, re- 
cently offered two fine performances 
of Menotti’s The Telephone and 
Foss’s The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County, in a double bill. Lead- 
ing roles in the former were admir- 
ably taken by Elaine Weber and Don 
Bernard, and in the Foss work by 
Lorraine Newsham, Robert Leake, 
Claude Boudreaux, and Stephen 


duly, 1953 


Harun. Mr. Wolfes, who is also 
choral director for the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, and Mar- 
garet Kito provided the two-piano 
accompaniment. 

Ernest E. Schuyten, dean of Loyola 
College of Music, conducted an or- 
chestral program last month, enlisting 
the able assistance of Carl Kirst, in 
two movements of the Bruch G minor 
Violin Concerto, and Theresita Lopez, 
in a movement of Mozart’s D minor 
Piano Concerto. The soloists in ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
oratorio were Lorraine Newsham, 
Virginia Steed, and Claude Bodreaux. 
Mr. Schuyten handled it all with an 
experienced hand, 

L’Amico Fritz was given by the 
Theatre of Music in the Civic The- 
atre. Leading roles were intelligently 
filled by Maria Tortorich, Rosemary 
Rotolo, James Stuart, and Claude 


is contributing much to the develop- 
ment of local talent. Anthony Frisella 
proved a competent stage director. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society last 
month presented the Wood Wind 
Ensemble in works of Beethoven, De 
Wailley, and Hindemith. This en- 
semble, of which Mr. Hilsberg is di- 
rector, is composed of Philharmonic 
personnel. Another such group, the 
Everett String Quartet, was recently 
successful in its first concert at the 
Tulane Student Center. 


—Harry Brunswick Logs 


Orchestra Deficit Cut 
By City Grant and Gifts 


PHILADELPHIA.—According to an 
announcement by Orville H. Bullitt, 
president of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association, the orchestra ended 
its 1952-53 season with a net deficit 
of $3,709. Reporting to association 
members at the annual meeting on 
June 18, Mr. Bullitt stated that the 
operating deficit for the 32-week sea- 
son and a deficit of over $20,000 from 
the previous season were offset by in- 
dividual contributions, | endowment 


Six Soloists to Appear 
In Connecticut Festival 


Deer River, Conn.—Maria Kuren- 
ko and Lois Hartzell, sopranos; Wil- 


liam Masselos and George Reeves, 
pianists; Newton Stewart, flutist; and 
Gino Sambuco, violinist, will be 
among the artists participating in 
the first annual Connecticut Valley 
Music Festival, which will open on 
July 9 for a seven-week season. The 


Convale Quartet and the Murat Trio 
will be the resident chamber ensem- 
bles at the festival, which has been 
organized by Ronald Murat, a mem- 


ber of the faculty at the Hartt Col- 
lege of Music, in Hartford. a one 
of the festival programs Charles 


Ives’s First Piano Sonata will be per- 
formed for the first time. 


Youth Symphony Conductor 
Granted Leave of Absence 


SEATTLE.— Francis Aranyi, for 
eleven years conductor of the Youth 
Symphony of the Pacific Northwest, 


has been granted a leave of absence 
and will come to New York in Sep- 
tember. The Youth Symphony, found- 
ed by Mr. Aranyi in 1942, was heard 





3oudreaux, all of New Orleans. The fund income, and a $50,000 grant in its final concert under his direction 
conductor was Lawrence Oden, who from the City of Philadelphia. on April 24. 
ANDRE BENOIST bi * HERBERT W. COST 
MonmoutH Beacu, N. J.—Andre @ ituaries St. Louis.—Herbert W. Cost, 65, 


3enoist, 74, pianist and for more than 
35 years accompanist for the late Al- 
bert Spalding, died in the Ivy House 
Nursing Home on June 19. He came 
to this country at the age of fourteen 
after several years of study in Paris 
with Stephane Raoul Pugno and Ca- 
mille Saint-Saéns. Before becoming 
associated with Mr. Spalding, he 
served as accompanist to Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Luisa Tetrazzini, Pablo Casals, 
and Jascha Heifetz. He was made a 
member of the French Legion of 
Honor in 1933 and, in New York, 
was a member of the Friars and Bo- 
hemians Clubs. Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Alice Mose Benoist; 
two daughters, Mrs. Harold Phillips 
and Mrs. Robert H. Higginson, both 
of Shrewsbury, N. J.; and a son, Al- 
bert Spalding Benoist, of New York. 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Lonpon. — Suzanne Adams, 81, 
American-born opera singer, died here 
on Feb. 5. Born in Massachusetts in 
1872, Miss Adams made her debut at 
the Paris Opéra in 1894 as Juliette, 
having studied that role with Gounod. 
Two years later she appeared for the 
first time at Covent Garden in the 
same part. After five seasons with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, from 
1898 to 1903, she returned to Covent 
Garden to create the role of Hero in 
Sir Charles Stanford’s Much Ado 
about Nothing. Her repertory in- 
cluded Eurydice, Donna Elvira, Cheru- 
bino, Philine, Micaéla, Marguerite, 
and Elisabeth de Valois. 


ERNEST T. CARTER 


STAMFORD, CoNN.—Ernest Trow 
Carter, 86, organist and composer, 
died after a long illness in his home 
at Wallack’s Point on June 21. Born 
in Orange, N. J., he was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1888 
and subsequently took his masters and 
law degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He practiced law in New York 
for two years before accepting a 
teaching post at the Thatcher School 
in Ojai, Calif., in 1893. In 1894, he 
went to Berlin and became organist 
and choirmaster at the American 
Church there. On returning to this 
country four years later, he was or- 
ganist and lecturer on music at 
Princeton, receiving a Doctor of Mu- 
sic degree from that institution in 
1934. 


_Mr. Carter’s opera The White Bird, 
his first work for the stage, was 
given its premiere in Chicago in 1924 


and won him the David Bispham Me- 
morial Medal. Another opera, The 
Blonde Donna, was produced in New 
York in 1931. Both have seen occa- 
sional revivals. Also by Mr. Carter 
are incidental music and choruses for 
plays, a symphony, a horn concerto, 
and a number of choral and chamber- 
music works. He was editor of the 
Princeton Song Book and other song 
collections. 


He is survived by a son, Roger E. 
Carter, of New Canaan; and two 
daughters, Mrs. C. Harold Fahy, of 


South Norwalk, and Mrs. 
Richards, of Rye, N. Y. 


Edward L 


MRS. JOHN C. FREUND 


Mrs. Anna Freund, 74, widow of 
John C. Freund, founder of MusicaL 
AMERICA, died at her home in Brook- 
lyn on June 11. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. John Gallagher 
and Mrs. Samuel Fleischer. 


ARTHUR R. MOSLER, JR. 


Arthur R. Mosler, Jr., son of 
Estelle Liebling, voice teacher in New 
York, died on June 9. He is survived 
by his widow, Margaret Douglas 
Mosler; his son, Henry Mosler; and 
his mother, 


JACQUES STUCKGOLD 


Jacques Stuckgold, voice teacher of 
many prominent singers, died at his 
home in New York on May 4. Com- 
ing to the United States trom Ger- 
many in 1937, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of voice at the City College of 
New York, a post he held for several 
vears. His recent pupils include Zinka 
Milanov, Kurt 3aum, Alexander 
Sved, and Nell Rankin. 


FERNANDA DORIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Fernanda 
Doria, former opera and_ concert 
singer, died at the Georgetown Hos- 
pital on May 20. She had been living 
in Washington for the last eight years 
and was a teacher in the vocal de- 
partment of Western Maryland Col- 
lege. 


BRONISLAV VON POZNIAK 


BerLiIn.—Bronislavy von 
66, pianist and composer, died re- 
cently in the Soviet zone of Halle. 
Noted as an interpreter of Chopin, 
he appeared in European concert halls 
thirty years ago. Since World War 
II he had been dean of the State 
College of Music at Halle. 


Pozniak, 


St. Louis correspondent for Musical 
America, died at St. Luke’s Hospital 
of a heart ailment on June 21. He 
was esteemed and beloved by | 
7 oy in civic musical activities, in 

hich he was consistently active, and 
was for many years a member of the 


is col- 


St. Louis Grand Opera Guild. His 
widow, Mrs. Susan L. Cost, who 
broadcasts a home economy prograt 
over a national network under the 
name of Mary Lee Taylor, survives 
MRS. JOHN CHRISTIE 

Lonpon.—Mrs. John Christie, 52, 

co-founder with her husband of the 


Glyndebourne opera festivals, died on 
May 31 after a long illness. Devoted 
mainly to the Mozart, the 
festivals have held on the 
grounds of Mr Sussex 
home since 1934, interrupted onl) 
World War The current festival 
which opened on June 7, continues as 
announced, according to the wishes of 
Mrs. Christie 

Prior to her marriage in 1931, Mrs 
Christie, as Audrey Mildmay, sang 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
and toured the United States and 
Canada in The Beggar’s Opera in 
1927-28. She later sang at Glynde 
bourne. She is survived by her hus- 
band, a son, and a daughter. 


operas of 
been 


Christie’s 


MRS. FLORENCE B. PRICE 


Cuicaco.—Mrs. Florence B. Price, 
65, composer, pianist, and organist, 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital on June 3 
An honor graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and a 
winner of several composition con- 
tests, including the Wanamaker Prize, 
Mrs. Price has written works for 
string orchestra and various instru- 
mental combinations, as weli as for 
solo violin, piano, organ, and voice 
She was a member of a number of 
local and national ae in- 
cluding the Chicago Club of Women 
Organists and the National "Guild of 
Composers. 


HARRY DUBBS 


Boston.—Harry Dubbs, 42, a mem- 
ber of the first violin section of the 
Boston Symphony, died after a long 
illness at Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital on June 20. He was founder 
and conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phonette, served on the faculty of the 
Boston University College of Music, 
and was an occasional guest conductor 
of the Boston Pops and Esplanade 
Concerts. 
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Yew Music Reviews 





By Rosert SABin 


Mohaupt Piano Concerto 
Issued in Revised Form 


Richard Mohaupt’s Piano Concerto 
has recently been published in the re- 
vised version that he made in 1942. 
The work was composed in Berlin 
and had its first performance in War- 
saw in 1938 with the composer as so- 
loist. The concerto is available in a 
version with the orchestral part re- 
duced for a second piano, and the or- 
chestral material is available on hire. 
It is issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. 

In its style, this work is now some 
thing of a period piece, for it is char- 
acteristic of the rhythmically restless, 
harmonically astringent, emotionally 
objective music of the 1920s and 
1930s. Its rhythmic vigor is its 
strongest point. Even in the slow 
movement, the contrasts between the 
rhythm and meter of the solo part 
and those of the orchestra are strik- 
ing. Each of the four movements is 
concise and well knit. The musical 
material is for the most part neg- 
ligible in quality, and it tends to fall 
into pat formulas. But the work is 
exhilarating in its propulsive energy. 


Teaching Pieces 
For Young Pianists 


From Schroeder & Gunther, which 
specializes in teaching material, comes 
a new sheaf of pieces for beginners 
and intermediate pupils. Michael 
Brodsky’s A Sidewalk Jingle uses 


broken figures divided between the 
right and left hand. David Carr 
Glover’s Indian Pony Race has a 
drone bass and requires a_ steady 


rhythmic pulse. Glover’s Two Vir- 
ginia Sonatinas imitate classic models 
in a modest way and call for careful 
phrasing and sensitive touch. Howard 
Kasschau’s Third Idyll, like the pre- 
vious ones, is rambling, sentimental, 
and old fashioned. Mr. Kasschau has 
written much better music than this. 


Piano Teaching Pieces Listed 

KENT, RicHarp E.: Valse Poetique. 
(Carl Fischer) 

KING, STANFORD: Midnight in Mar- 
tinique; Cutie Pie; A Strawberry 
Roan and a Ten-Gallon Hat (Carl 
Fischer ) 

LAUFMAN, ADRIENNE Z.: 
Pines. (Ricordi) 


Singing 





OOOO OEE OO” 


THINK ON ME 


by ALICIA ANN SCOTT 
ARR. CAROL PERRENOT 





Medium 
50 cents 


High Low 


This favorite song is also 
published in the following 
choral arrangements: 


S.A. 
S.S.A. 
ARR. CAROL PERRENOT 


S.S.A.A. 
S.A.T.B. 
T.T.B.B. 


ARR. 
MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW 
20 cents, each 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 
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Richard Mohaupt 


Macney, Rutnu T.: Springtime in 
Holland. (Schroeder & Gunther) 
MATHESON, JEAN Marie: The Chick- 
adee. (Ricordi) 
MILLIGAN, RALPH: Whistling Farm 
Boy; Alida’s Dance; Cloud Pat- 
terns. (Ricordi) 

O'DONNELL, WALTER: 
(Presser ) 


Pastorelle. 


OHLSON, Marion: Whistling Tune. 
CI. Fischer ) 

Puccint: Musetta’s Waltz Song; I'll 
Hold Your Hand in My Hand, 


from La Bohéme, arranged by Ada 
Richter. (Ricordi) 


RicHTER, ApA: Baby Mouse; March 
of the Television Puppets; On a 
Trapeze; The Waltzing Bear. (Ri- 
cordi) 


ROBINSON, ANNE: The School Bell. 
(Presser) 

Rorr, JosepH: Waltz. (Presser) 

RossMAN, FLtoy ApeLe: Bells of Old 
China. (J. Fischer) 


ScarmMoiin, A. Louis: Old Ranger; 


New York Holiday: The Sky 
scraper; Subway Ride; Revolving 
Door; At the Aquarium. (Presser) 


ScHER, WILLIAM: A Brownie Dances. 
(Presser ) 

SHARP, CAROL: Jumping Jacks; Hid- 
ing in the Garden. (Ricordi) 

Stairs, Louise E.: Airplanes; When 
the Robin Sings; My Pollywog; 
The Clock in the Hall. (Marks) 

SUDDARDS, ELIZABETH: Squirrel 
Chase; The Happy Huff. (Ricordi) 

SWINSTEAD, FeLtx : Polka; In a Play- 
ful Mood. (G. Schirmer) 

Taytor, Epna: Francine 
(Ricordi) 

WIGHAM, MARGARET: See and Gee. 
(Presser) 

Wricut, N. Louise: 


Pines. (Presser) 


Dances. 


Wind Over the 


Chamber Music 
Study Scores 


Mozart: Clarinet Quintet, K. 581, 
edited with foreword by Rudolf 
Gerber. (Edition Eulenburg; C. F. 

eters). 

BRUCKNER: Quintet, with foreword by 


Max Alberti. Original edition of 
1884. (Edition Eulenburg; C. F 
Peters). 

REGER: Clarinet Quintet, A major, Op. 
140. (Edition Eulenburg; C.F. 
Peters). 

Verpi: String Quartet, E minor. 
(Edition Eulenburg; C. F. Peters). 


German Radio Sponsors 
Festival of New Music 


Stutrcart.—The Sudwestfunk, ra- 
dio station of that section of south- 
west Germany known as_ Baden- 
Wurttemburg, has again justified its 
reputation as the country’s leading sta- 


tion tor serious music. That is say- 
ing a great deal, for the German radio 
stations, supported by taxes, do more 
for music, and especially for contem- 
porary music, than those of any other 
country. 

In the present instance, the Sud- 
westfunk presented a small-scale fes- 
tival of contemporary music, pri- 
marily of an advanced nature, con- 
sisting of one concert of chamber 
music and one of orchestral music. 
The initiative behind this festival, 
which was covered by the press from 
all parts of Germany and neighboring 
countries, was that of Heinrich Stro- 
bel, music director of the Sudwest- 
funk, a man of many ideas and of 
remarkable insight and energy whose 
championing of modern music of all 
schools is of inestimable value to com- 
posers throughout Europe. Working 
hand-in-glove with Mr. Strobel was 
the conductor of the Stdwestfunk 
orchestra, Hans Rosbaud, one of the 
finest interpreters of contemporary 
music, for whom the most compli- 
cated score is not a problem but a 
challenge and a recreation. 

The chamber-music program opened 
with the first performance anywhere 
of a Quintet in D for flute, oboe, and 
clarinet by the young German com- 
poser Wolfgang Hohensee. On the 
basis of this piece, the only one of 
Hohensee’s known to this writer, one 
would be inclined to say that the 
voung Berliner shows great promise 
but that he has still a considerable 
way to go. His style is predomi- 
nantly eclectic, ranging from ex- 
tremely dissonant atonality through 
neo-Hindemithian passages to some- 
thing verging on impressionism, sug- 
gestive of film music. Hohensee’s 
own personality, however, breaks 
through from time to time, as in the 
recitativo movement where he demon- 
strates an ability that is all too rare 
among young composers today—an 
ability to write an organic and mov- 
ing melodic line. 


Happy Synthesis of Styles 


Hans Jelinek’s Divertimento No. 8 
for E-flat clarinet, B-flat clarinet, and 
bass clarinet leaves no doubt as to 
this composer’s mastery of his métier 
and idiom. Of all the twelve-tone 
composers writing today Jelinek is one 
of the most accessible and one who 
maintains the closest ties with the 
tradition. His style is, in many re- 
spects, a happy synthesis of Sch6n- 
berg and Webern, avoiding, however, 
the hyper-romantic tendencies of the 
former and the cryptic qualities of 
the latter. The Introduzione of Jeli- 
nek’s Divertimento borders on the 
tonal, making constant use of thirds 
and sixths. The Ouvertura piccola is 
rhythmically alive and full of fantasy. 
The lyrical Intermezzo is followed by 
a jolly Capriccio abounding in good- 
humored dissonance. The Scherzino is 
rhythmically vigorous, and the Not- 
turno is appealing in its dreamy at- 
mosphere and splendid melodic in- 
vention. Here is twelve-tone music 
that is anything but experimental and 
that uses its technique as the means 
of attaining a clearly envisaged ex- 
pressive end. 

The qualities of restraint, control, 
and balance that characterized Jeli- 
nek’s Divertimento were notably ab- 
sent in Hans Werner Henze’s String 
Quartet, heard in its first perform- 
ance. Henze is a progressive twelve- 
tone composer beside whom Jelinek 
appears a rank conservative. What 
is missing here is continuity—not of 
an external, thematic sort, but of a 
musical nature. However logical this 
music may look on paper, it fails to 
convince the ear. The opening move- 
ment is a disconnected series of 
chords and isolated tones followed by 
a number of wild outbursts that, when 
they are spent, relapse into an ex- 
hausted apathy. The impression is 
that of a string of fragments hap- 
hazardly joined together. 

Three works were noteworthy in 


the orchestral concert of this minia- 





First Performances 
In New York Concerts 


Operas 


Brandy Is My Tru 


Kalmanoff, Martin: 


Love’s Name (American Lyric Theatre, 
June 17) 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: Don Pedro 


(arr. Hans Erismann) (Lemonade Opera, 
June 1) 


Concerted Works 


Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Piano Concerto No. 4 
5) 


(Lewisohn Stadium, June 2 


Band Music 


Goldman, Edwin Franko: March, Llinois 
(Goldman Band, June 19) 
Persichetti, Vincent: Pageant (Goldman 


Band, June 19) 





ture festival. The most impressi 
was at the same time the shortest: tle 
Concerto for Nine Solo Instrumen.s 
(1925) by Anton von Webern. T! 
capsule-like movements, aphoristic 1 
the extreme, are masterpieces Of Co 
cise musical diction and expressic 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s Tartiniana, 1 
solo violin and small orchestra, 1s tl 
work of a master who is in comple 
command of his craft. Departn 
from Tartini’s music, he goes 
stages toward a more dissonant sty 


in which the sense of tonality, thoug 
sometimes momentarily obscured, 
never lost. The second movement 


exceptionally fine, commencing in 4 
real concerto grosso vein and scatte 
ing patches of dissonance into a. thor 
oughly traditional frame. This is n 
Dallapiccola’s most important worl 
but it is a thoroughly delightful on 
The young Italian composer Luigi 
Nono (b. 1926) was present to hea 
the first performance of his Cor 
certino for Flute and String Orches 
tra (y su sangre y a vienne cantado 
based on the Memento of F. Garci 
Lorca. Nono is a radical twelve-tor 
composer and a gifted one, hence | 
radicalism never quite gets out « 
hand. The concertino is not so frag 
mentary that one loses the sense « 
continuity. Nono is clearly intereste 


in colors, somewhat naively so a 
times. He gets some interestin 
sounds from the string orchestra, 


playing balzato, col legno, and the 
like, but he never really exploits it 
Like many younger composers he 
seems either ashamed of, or repulse 
by, the thought that strings can pla 
cantabile as well as pizzicato 


—Everett HELM 


ANN AYARS 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
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CHINESE 





MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


A group of seven songs:—Of What | 
Use Is a Girl?, What the Old Cow | 
Said, Baby Is Sleeping, The Old | 
Woman, Pat a Cake, The Mouse, and 


Lady-Bug 
by BAINBRIDGE CRIST | 
Price $1.00 | 
— Published by ——“- | 
‘ _ \ ‘ 
CARL FISCHER | 
INC. 


62 Cooper Square, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK RETAIL Store—!65 W. 57th 
Boston e Chicago e Dallas « Los Angeles 
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Composers Conner 





The Congress For Cultural Free- 
dom has announced the selection of 
twelve omposers to compete next 
spring in Rome for the newly-estab- 
lished Twentieth Century Master- 
pieces Awards. Chosen by an inter- 


national music advisory board headed 
by Igor Stravinsky, the composers ay 
Lou Harrison an Ben Weber ( U. 

Conrad Beck (Switzerland), aes 
Bergel Israel), Henri Dutilleux and 
Jean-Louis Martinet (France), Peter 
Racine Fricker (Great Britain), 
Camargo Guarnieri (brazil), Giesel- 
hard Kleber (Germany), Mario Pera- 
galio and Camillo Togni (Italy), and 


Viadimir Vogel (expatriate). A jury 
of composers, performing artists, and 
music critics will select from the 
compositions submitted by the above 


composers a winning work in each of 
three categories (a violin concerto, a 
symphonic work, and a work for voice 
and chamber orchestra) during an 
international conference on contempo- 
rar) music the it will be held in Rome 
fri April 5 to 15. The prizes, total- 
ing more than $6,000 in * francs, 
are part of a general Cultural Free- 
don awards program headed by Julius 
Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, and are 
spor sored jointly with the European 
Cen‘er of Culture and the Italian Na- 
tional Radio Network. 


Gail Kubik conducted the first radio 


per'ormance of his Gerald McBoing 
jog: A Children’s Tale for Narra 
tor, Percussion Soloist, and Nine In 
stri nents, in the Third Program of 


the British Broadcasting 
on june 15. In January of this vear, 
Kulik conducted the first radio per- 
formance of his opera Boston Baked 
Beans, also over the BBC's Third 
Prozram 


Corporation 


. . . 
‘ e American premiere of a Sonata 
in \), tor unaccompanied violin, by 
Sergei Prokofeiff will be given in the 


fift!) annual festival at Aspen, Colo., 
this summer. Listed as Op. 115 and 
wriiten some six years ago, the violin 
work will be introduced here by 
Szymon Goldberg. Other first per 
tormances scheduled during the Asnen 
festival are Julia Perry's Stabat 


Mater, Bernard Rogers’ 
Paul Creston’ s Psalm 23, and Charles 
Jones's Epiphany Gerald Fried 
has been commissioned by the Adiron 
dack Music Festival, held in Schroon 
crest, N. Y., to write an opera to be 
performed in August. With a libretto 
by Alfred Geto, the work will be based 


Psalm 68, 


on an Adirondack folk legend 

. . . 
Andrew Imbrie’s Serenade for 
Flute, Viola, and Piano and Ellis 
Kohs's Elegie and Credo, for the same 
instruments, were heard for the first 
time in a recent Composers Forum 


concert in San Francisco .. . An In 
Memoriam for orchestra was written 
by Ernest Bloch for a benefit concert 
honoring Ada ( ‘lement, co-founder of 
the San Francisco Conserv: tory 


Nino Marcelli conducted the San 
Diego Philharmonic in its annual 
maintenance fund concert on Mav 17. 





Publishers’ Association 


Elects Officers for 1954 


Leonard Feist, of Mercury Music 
Ccporation, was re-elected president 
ot the Music Publishers’ Association 
ot the United States at the associa- 
tion's 59th annual meeting in New 
York, on June 8. Joseph A. Fischer, 


ot |. Fischer & Brothers, was named 
vic -president and Geoffrey Gray, of 
H. W. Gray Company, treasurer. Amy 
W. Klingman was re-appointed ad- 
Ministrative secretary. 





July, 1953 


The program included his Ode to a 
Hero 
. . . 
A concert of contemporary music 
presented at the Greenwich House 
Music School on June 14 offered Chou 


Wen-chung's Chinese Poems, tor 
tenor, Luigi Dallapiccola’s § Tliree 
Poems for Soprano, Edgar Varese's 


Suite from Desserts, and cantatas by 
on Searle and Jacques Monod 
. Eda Rapsaport is working on a 


suite for chamber orchestra entitled 


Mulberry Bend, after a poem of the 
same name by De Hirsh Margules 
. . . 


Walter Piston received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music at the 75th 
anniversary concert of the New York 
College of Music on May 18... Igor 
Stravinsky has been given the Feltri- 
nelli International Music Prize. an an- 
nual award offered by the 
old Academy of Lynxes in 


350-vear 


Rome 


(Contests 


BLANCHE THEBOM SCHOLARSHIP 
FouNDATION AWARD. Open to sing- 
ers between 25 and thirty vears of 
age. Award: $750. 
Sept. 30. Address: Blanche The- 
bom Scholarship Foundation, Suite 
100, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 

EurypicE CHorus AWARD. te Dog 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. For a 
chorus for women’s voices of three 
or more parts and of no less than 
sIX nor more than ten minutes lura 





tion. Open to any American con 
poser. Award: $300. Deadline: Feb 
28, 1954. Address: Katherine Wolff, 
chairman, Eurvdice Chorus Award 


Committee, c/o 
Alliance, 251 S. 
2 ) 
phia 3, Penna. 


Philadelphia Art 
18th St., Philadel 


GreorceE GERSHWIN MEMorRIAL CoN 
TEST. Auspices: B’nai B'rith Vic 
torv Lodge. For an orchestral work 
not exceeding fifteen minutes in 
length. Open to composers under 
thirty vears of age. Award: $1,000 
and performance by New Yorl 
Philharmonic-Svmphony. Deadline 
Aug. 31. Address: B'nai B’ritl 
Hillel Foundations, 165 W. 46th St 
New York 19 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE CENTEN- 
NTAL Music Contest. Auspices: 
Michigan State College. For a col- 
lege march and a college song 
Open to those associated with, or 
friends of, the college. Awards (in 
each category): $200. first prize 
Deadline: Tan. 1, 1954 Address: 
P. O. Box 552, E. Lansing, Mic! 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Composition Contests. Auspices: 


National Symphony Orchestra As 
sociation, Inc. For a symphony of 


thirty to 45 minutes’ duration and 
am extended work, tone poem or 
suite, of fifteen to twenty minutes’ 


\meri- 


an overture of 


duration (both open to any 
can composer); for 


ten to fifteen minutes’ duration 
(open to Washington. D. C.. en 
trants). Awards: $2,000. $1,000, 
and $300, respectively. Deadline: 
Jan. 1, 1955 (manuscripts should 
not be submitted before Oct. 1, 
1954). Address: 2002 P St., N.W., 


Washington, D. C. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA HArptsts’ 
ASSOCIATION AWARDS. Auspices : 
Northern California Harpists’ As- 
sociation. For a work for 
harp or harp in a capacity 
Open to composers of any nation- 
ality. Awards (2): $125. Dead- 
line: Dec. 31. Address: Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


solo 


Ss lo 


Deadline :, 


Elinor Remick Warren 
Returns from Europe 


Remick Warren, one of 
best-known 


Elinor 
America’s 


women com- 
posers, returned on June 2 from a 
European trip with her husband, Z 


Wayne 


eT. 


Griffin, motion picture produc 
In a recent interview she -_ that 
she was particularly im — d by the 


courage and vitality « ‘ the people in 
England, France, and here as mani- 
fested in their rath Ban of the dam- 
ages of the war, and she spoke feel 
ingly of some instances where whole 
cities had been rebuilt. Europe, she 
believes, is not seeking to escape into 
its past but is facing a creative fu 
ture. 

While at the Florence May Fes 


tival, Miss Warren heard Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visi 
tors, in a performance in Italian con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. A firm 
believer in opera in English, Miss 
Warren pointed out that it never 
would have occurred to the Florentine 
producers to give the opera in English 
for an Italian audience 

Everywhere she found excellent 
opera companies in smaller cities. Al 
though the American composer in 
general looks wistfully at the plenti 
tude of opera houses in Italy, think 
ing of conditions at home, Miss War 
ren believes that the enormous in 
crease of small opera companies in 
the United States will encourage the 
composition of operas by American 

Also while in Italy, she visited the 
home and burial place of Puccini, for 
whose 


operas she has an especial ad 
miration 
Although she stored up ideas and 
impressions for future use, Miss 
Warren did not work on composition 
while she was traveling. She has al 
ready brought her output of pub 


lished works to well over 
spite of the 


100, this i 


time she spends supet 
intending her Los Angeles home for 
her husband and three children. When 


she needs breathing space and inspira- 


tion she goes up into the Sierras witl 
her husband and composes there 

Last summer her tone poem The 
Singing Earth was performed at thi 
Ojai Festivals in California. It was 
the only contemporary American work 
to he played at the 1952 festival 


New Opera Finished 
By Australian Composer 


SYDNEY John Antill 
widely perf rmed ballet suite, Corr 


boree, was set for a Japanese premiers 
under Klaus Pringsheim this year, 
has just finished his second opera, 
called The Music Critic, or The Print- 
er’s Devil, based on an incident that 


ictually happened in a theatre in 


bart, Tasmania, in the early 1840s. — It 
concerns the self-styled music critic 
who is apparently shot, described at 


one stage as a “degraded being” and 
threatened at another with fifty lashes 
from the cat-o’-nine-tails. The whole 
opera hinges on the accidental firing 
of a rifle in the bar under the stage 
of the theatre at the very moment 
when a prima donna is taking a top 


just above in a Bellini opera. In his 
score Antill endeavors to combine a 
modern, rather burlesque idiom wit! 


Bellini The 


the operatic style ol : 
1 Endymion, a 


composer’s first opera, 


youthful work, will have its first per 
formance by the New South Wales 
National Opera in June. Billed with 


Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil Take 
Her, this will be the first time in 
musical history that an operatic 

gram will be entirely made up of 
works by Australian-born composers 
Other operas scheduled by the Na 
tional Opera for the 1953 season are 
Carmen, The oy of Seville, Caval 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and The 


Flying Dutchman 

Another Australian composition was 
recently performed by the South Aus 
tralian Symphony, conducted by Henry 


work, Elegiac Sy 
phony, by the A delaice composer 
Horace Perkins, might be of special 
interest te American veterans wil 


Krips. The new 


served together with Australian troops 
in the New Guinea campaign. The 
symphony, —— 1 “s June, 1952 
is a tribute those » died during 
the battles at Cape Endaiadere, Sar 
nanda and Nore airstrip, and to the 
homes whence they came It is ¢ 
posed in one movement with the 
terpolation of a scherzo in the devel 
opment section 

W. W 


Choral Director Forms 
Research Staff 


Margaret Hillis, director of tl 
Concert Choir, has announced the for 
mation of a staff to work on a lor 
range research project on choral 
erature. The purpose of the project 
is to compile a descriptive catalo 
of all extant and availabl hora 
scores, beginning with the fourteent!] 


and to investigate wel 
“lost” works 


century 


The 


AIGETI 


transcriptions include 


TARTINI Concerto in D minor 
(for Violin and String Orchestra) 


Violin and Piano arrangement 
a "must" for Violin Students 


Published by 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 


AMP contemporary publications of 


music by YVEITTORIO RIETI 


for 2 pianos, 4-hands 

*2nd Avenue Waltzes 

Chess Serenade 
recorded by 


for violin & piano 
Rondo Variato (Dushkin) 


Gold & Fizdale, 


2 copies in set S L.O0 
2 copies inset 6.00 
Columbia ML-2147 


2.00 


available through your local dealer 


“ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLI 


HERS, INC. 





publishers & importers of fine music 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 36 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
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GEORGE MARKEY 


ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
Colbert-LaBerge Concert Mgt. 
205 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA ¢ CONCERT « TV 


Per. Rep. Giorgio D'Andria 
1005 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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MARY 
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INEZ BULL 


Coloratera Soprane 
“A voice of purity, beauty and as- 
tounding facility.'' OPERA, Paris, France 
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236 WEST 55th ST., NEW YORK 19 
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Parsifal Conducted by Rafael Kubelik 
In His Final Chicago Symphony Concert 


By Louts O. PALMER 


Chicago 
AFAEL Kubelik’s last appear- 
R ance here was as guest con- 
dustor of the Chicago Business- 
men’s Orchestra, in Orchestra Hall 
on May 1. He again proved his re- 
markable ability to whip a group of 
amateurs into respectable form, and 
the second half of the program, con- 
taining Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, 
was a lively affair. 

Mr. Kubelik closed the Chicago 
Symphony season, and his three-year 
career as its conductor, with one of 
his finest performances, a concert ver- 
sion of Wagner’s Parsifal, given on 
April 23 and 24. Margaret Harshaw, 
Set Svanholm, Andrew Foldi, Sigurd 
Bjoerling, and Jerome Hines were the 
soloists. At the end of each act, he 
steadfastly let the audience know he 
wanted no applause, but at the close 
of the performance, the tide could no 
longer be dammed, and a public dem- 
onstration lasting the better part of 
half an hour took place. The emo- 
tional scene may have begun with a 
reaction to the music, but it soon 
entered the realm of a testimonial to 
the departing conductor. It was an 
affecting occasion, but one could not 
help wondering where these ardent 
demonstrators had been earlier in the 
season when sparse audiences received 
Mr. Kubelik’s offerings with only 
polite applause. 

The American premiere of Vaughan 
Williams’ Sinfonia Antarctica was 
given under Mr. Kubelik’s direction 
on April 2. As movie music it is un- 
doubtedly “effective ; as symphonic ma- 
terial it seemed a poor relative of 
Strauss’s Alpine Symphony. After 
intermission, Solomon appeared as so- 
loist in Brahms’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2. 

Another premiere formed the core 
of Mr. Kubelik’s program for April 9 
and 10. Gardner Read’s Temptation 
of St. Anthony—A Dance Symphony 
in One Movement and Four Scenes 
proved as long and rambling as its 
title. Originally conceived for the 
dance, it might provide a suitable 
background for an absorbing ballet, 
but its musical ideas are innocuous 
and its borrowings all too evident. In 
this same concert Julius Baker, who 
left his position as first flutist of the 
orchestra at the end of the season, 
was soloist in Telemann’s Suite in A 
minor, for flute and strings, and his 
performance was of the superlative 
nature we have come to expect of 
him. He will be missed here next 
year. 


Orchestral Sound Unsurpassed 

William Kapell was soloist in Pro- 
kofieff’s Third Piano Concerto, and 
Mr. Kubelik conducted Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony in the April 16 and 
17 pair of concerts, but the finest per- 
formance was accorded Borodin’s mu- 
sically slight Sketch of the Steppes 
of Central Asia. In it the orchestra 
created a web of sound unsurpassed 
for beauty by anything else it had 
done this season. 

Constance Keene, who made her 
Chicago Symphony debut on April 21, 
showed a small but highly musical 
talent in Chopin’s Piano Concerto in 
E minor. Isaac Stern was violin so- 
loist on March 19 and 20 in an all- 
Brahms program that was disappoint- 
ing due to Mr. Kubelik’s surface read- 
ings of the Viennese composer’s mu- 
sic. It was a pleasure to return to 
Orchestra Hall the following week, 
however, to hear the conductor’s way 
with two  symphonies—Schumann’s 
First and Bruckner’s Fourth. A com- 
radeship seemed to exist between the 
conductor and the Schumann score, 


and all went well in a youthful spirit. 
The Bruckner work was given a per- 
formance in which the four long, ram- 
bling movements were knit into one 
cohesive whole. Such an integration 
of this composer’s music has not been 
heard in Orchestra Hall since the 
days of Frederick Stock. 

Due to the sudden illness of Igor 
Stravinsky, who was to have con- 
ducted a benefit concert with a spe- 
cially assembled orchestra on May 28, 
Fabien Sevitzky was called in as a 
substitute. 30th the orchestra and 
Mr. Sevitzky were at their best in 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2, but even 
then raggedness and coarseness of 
tone were apparent. Alexander 
Tcherepnin appeared as soloist in his 
own piano Concerto No. 1, an early 
and eclectic work badly in need of 
pruning. 

Of the three performances by the 
Boston Symphony, May 15 through 
17, the first and last were conducted 
by Charles Munch, while that in be- 
tween was led by Pierre Monteux. It 
was good to discover that the organi- 
zation remains a wonderfully sensi- 
tive and articulate whole. The nerv- 
ous tension of Mr. Munch’s interpre- 
tations were faithfully mirrored by 
the orchestra. Under Mr. Monteux’s 
relaxed direction, however, it could, 
and did, lose the tension and play the 
music fondly, almost lovingly, yet with 
fire when such was needed. 

On its tour, the Denver Symphony 
stopped off at Orchestra Hall on April 
4 and 5. With Saul Caston conduct- 
ing, this orchestra produced a fresh, 
ingratiating sound that was marred 
only at intervals by roughness and 
disproportionate fortissimos. Ljuba 
Welitch, soprano soloist with the or- 
chestra, sang a group of arias by 
Tchaikovsky. Under the direction of 
Morris Gomberg, the Roosevelt Col- 
lege Sinfonietta made an excellent 
debut at Kimball Hall on May 6. 
Suzanne Malkiewicz and Raymond 
Niwa, two of Chicago’s best young 
violinists, were the able soloists in 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in A minor for 
Two Violins and Strings. 

In his Orchestra Hall piano recital 
on May 28, Rudolf Firkusny achieved 
the feat of making Schumann’s long- 
winded Davidsbiindlertinze seem a 


compact entity. He also made Mous- 
Pictures at an Exhibition a 


sorgsky’s 


moving work of lyric beauty instead 
of the brilliant showpiece we are more 
accustomed to. 

For its last concert of the season, 
given on May 3 at Fullerton Hall, the 
local chapter of the International So. 
ciety for Contemporary Music se. 
cured the services of Clara Siegel, 
pianist ; Leonard Sharrow, bassoonist; 
Dudley Powers, cellist; David Polit. 
zer, clarinetist; and Eugene Kilinsky, 
violinist. The composers represented 
were well-known here, with the ex. 
ception of Halsey Stevens, whose So- 
nata for Bassoon and Piano was 
played. 

Dame Myra Hess gave her recital 
at Orchestra Hall on March 16, al- 
though she was critically ill. No one 
in the audience could have suspected 
such was the case, for she played 
her usual heart-warming manner 
There was much to admire in Jan 
Peerce’s Orchestra Hall recital on 
April 19, but his finest singing of the 
afternoon was in a group of Schubert 
lieder. One week later, William W/ar- 
field followed him in the same all 
Since the baritone is at home in such 
a wide range of 
grams almost invariably seem a wise 
investment to concertgoers. 

Mata and Hari brought their »ro- 
gram of dance satires to the C ivic 
Opera House on March 22. 1° is 
hardly the ideal house for such en- 
tertainment, however, since facial ex- 
pressions carry only about the rst 
twenty-odd rows. As a result, many 
left the event feeling they had not 
really seen the dancers. José Greco 
and his company had a similar exy eri- 
ence when they played their engage- 
ment there from April 7 to 12. Their 
dancing was imbued with the usual fire 
and vitality, but the immense frame- 
work of the house reduced the pic- 
tures to miniatures. 

The Fine Arts Quartet concluded its 
seventh season with authoritative 
readings of familiar works in a con- 
cert on March 25, and the Roosevelt 
College String Quartet brought its 
first season to a close with a Fuller- 
ton Hall concert on April 1. 


n 


Music Council 
Receives NAACC Award 


The National Music Council, How- 
ard Hanson, president, has _ been 
awarded the Henry Hadley Medal for 
distinguished services to American 
music by the National Association for 


material, his pro & 


adele ane ae 


sin) 


Re oS ALERT A oa PN. 2958 A 





American Composers and Conductors. 
Richard Bales, chairman of _ the 
NAACC awards committee, made the 
presentation at the Association’s an- 
nual reception and concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 





Thompsons Photo 


CONCERT MANAGERS MEET 


Above are members of the National Association of Concert Managers 
who attended a board meeting at Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
on June 7 and 8. Standing, left to right, are Charles A. Sink, Ann Arbor; 
Roland E. Chesley, Utica; Mrs. Frost; William K. Huff, Philadelphia; Ralph 
W. Frost, Knoxville; Mrs. Huff; Julius Bloom, Brooklyn; Marvin McDonald, 
Atlanta; and S. E. Grove, East Lansing. Seated are Mrs. Sink; Zorah B. 
Berry, Buffalo; Edna W. Saunders, Houston; Lillian P. Bonney, Baltimore; 
and Dorothy Olney, White Plains, N.Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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New York City Ballet 


Gives Coronation Program 


N celebration of Coronation Night, 
| June 2, the New York City Ballet 

gave a special program of works 
to which English choreographers, 
composers, or scenery and costume 
designers had contributed. One of the 
four ballets had its world premiere, 
Jerome Robbins’ Fanfare, which is 
set to Benjamin Britten’s The Young 
Person’s Guide to the Orchestra. The 
others were familiar: Picnic at Tin- 
tagel, with choreography by Frederick 


Ashton, music by Sir Arnold Bax, 
and scenery and costumes by Cecil 
Beaton; Illuminations, with choreog- 


raphy by Mr. Ashton, music by Mr. 
Britten, and costumes and décor by 
Mr. Beaton ; and Balanchine’s Swan 
Lake, for which Mr. Beaton designed 
the scenery and costumes. 

During the course of the program, 


Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board of the City Center, introduced 
Major General William Alfred Di- 
moline, head of the service of ad- 
visors to the United Kingdom and 
representative on the military com- 
mittee of the United Nations. Gen- 
eral Dimoline spoke of the impor- 
tance of cultural exchange and politi- 


cal solidarity between England and 
the the United States. The New 


Yor City Ballet Orchestra under 
Leon Barzin then performed Sir Wil- 
liam Walton’s Orb and Scepter 


March, commissioned for the coro- 
nation by the British Arts Council. 
The stage was flanked by handsome 
copies of the state standards of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and during the performance of the 
march copies of some of the crown 
jewels and coronation regalia were 
displayed on the stage. 

The Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra consists of a series of va- 
riations and a fugue on a rondeau by 
Henry Purcell. The theme is stated 
by the entire orchestra. Then four 
variations are played, each by one of 
the four sections of the orchestra, 
the woodwinds, brasses, strings, and 
percussion. The ensuing variations are 
played by the various individual in- 
struments of the orchestra, with ac- 
companiment, and the entire orchestra 
performs the fugue, which is a curi- 
ous compound of Britten, Prokofieff, 


and Reger. 

Mr. Robbins has adhered to the 
original plan of the music in his 
choreography. A Major Domo, ca- 


pably enacted by Robert Fletcher at 
the premiere, recites Eric Crozier’s 
explanatory text. As was to be ex- 
pected, Mr. Robbins’ choreography is 
best in the percussion, brass, bassoon, 
and double bass sections, where his 
inimitable sense of comedy comes 
into play. The dance for the harp 


solo, brilliantly executed by Yvonne 
Mounsey, is another ingenious pas- 
sage. Although he handles the large 
masses of dancers adeptly, Mr. Rob- 
bins has not succeeded in creating a 
work of much structural variety or 
interest. The movement has little of 
the formal integration of the music 
and it reveals surprisingly little in- 
vention. 

The performance was wholly ad- 
mirable. Todd Bolender, Robert Bar- 
nett, and William Inglis brought 
down the house as the three zany 
percussion instruments. Carolyn 
George and Roy Tobias danced a duet 
for clarinets charmingly. Jillana was 
a lovely solo oboe. Edward Bigelow, 
Walter Georgov, Leon Guerard, and 
Stanley Zompakos made the most of 
a richly comical passage for tuba and 
trombones. And all of the other 
dancers helped to achieve the tre- 
mendous success Fanfare enjoyed 
with the audience. Mr. Barzin con- 
ducted zestfully. The colorful and 
well-contrasted costumes were not 
credited to anyone on the program, 
but they are reported to be the work 
of Irene Sharaff. —R. S. 


Con Amore, June 9 


In the final week of its spring sea- 
son at the New York City Center, the 
New York City Ballet introduced a 
new work by Lew Christensen with 
the cunning title of Con Amore. 
Given its first_performance in March 
by the San Francisco Ballet in its 
home city, Con Amore was brought 
to the East Coast, with two members 
of its original cast, for a local pre- 
miere on June 9. While continuing 
the exchange of repertory between the 
two city ballets, the New York com- 
pany was doubtless spurred to this 
effort by the success of its recent re- 
vival of Christensen’s Filling Station 
(also by the fact that here was an- 
other work with music by Rossini— 
La Cenerentola, now in the repertory 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, proved to be a happy addition 
only a few months previous). 

The music for Con Amore consists 
of three Rossini overtures, those to 
La Gazza Ladra, Il Signor Bruschino, 
and La Scala di Seta. The libretto 
was devised by James Graham-Luhan, 
and the witty and exceedingly flexible 
sets and costumes were created by 
James Martin. 

The action of the work breaks 
down into three episodes, each set to 
one of the three overtures. The first 
involves a troup of Amazons and a 
bandit; the former are chasing the 
latter. The second, entitled The Hus- 
band’s Return, has to do with a mar- 
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ried woman and her lovers; again the 
former is chasing the latter, at least 
until the husband enters and the cur- 
tain falls. In the last scene, in which 
Amore herself comes into play, every- 
one chases everyone else until order 
is restored by the dea ex machina. 

Although things become rather con- 
fused toward the end in a bold and 
sometimes shattering mixture of 
styles, Mr. Christensen has filled ev- 
ery episode with action and consider- 
able humor. His danced commentary 
on theatrical clichés of other days is 
expertly conceived and makes its point 
successfully. 

Two of the leading female roles, 
the Captain of the Amazons and the 
Lady, were taken by Sally Bailey and 
Nancy Johnson, respectively, both of 
the San Francisco Ballet. Miss Bailey 
danced with technical neatness and 
lyric suppleness; Miss Johnson, who 
resembles and acts very much in the 
manner of Beatrice Lillie, was de- 
lightfully impish and proved a tal- 
ented comedienne. Jacques d’Amboise, 
as the Bandit, continued to amaze 
with his youthful vitality, mustering 
some impressive leaps and spins, and 
Edith Brozak was a spry Amore. 
Others assembled in the fine cast were 
Barbara Milberg and Barbara Wale- 
zak, Amazon Lieutenants; John Man- 


dia, a Man about Town; Stanley 
Zompakos, a Sailor; William Inglis, 
a Student; and Herbert Bliss, the 


Husband. 
Leon Barzin handled the orchestra 
skillfully in this and Fanfare, which 


preceded. Metamorphoses and Cake- 
walk, conducted by Hugo Fiorato, 
followed. —C, B. 


Several Guests 
Lead NBC Symphony 


Following Milton Katims’ five suc- 
cessive appearances as guest conduc- 
tor of the NBC Symphony, Frank 
Brieff assumed the podium on May 9 
and 16. Mr. Brieff, who is regular 
conductor of the New Haven Sym- 
phony, programmed the Grétry-Mottl 
3allet Suite from Céphale et Procris, 
Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, Barlow’s 
The Winter’s Passed and Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony. On May 23 
and 30 there were no broadcast con- 
certs because this period constituted 
the orchestra’s annual vacation. In- 
stead the time was given to radio 
premieres of new recordings by the 
orchestra under its regular conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini. 

Walter Hendl, musical director of 
the Dallas Symphony, was guest con- 
ductor on June 6 and 13 in programs 
that included Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony and Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 
phony. Don Gillis, producer of the 
broadcast concerts, was guest on June 
20 in a concert devoted entirely to 
his works: four movements from the 
Atlanta Suite, the Rhapsody for Harp 
and Orchestra, and the ballet Shin- 
ding. Walter Ducloux, music direc- 
tor of the Voice of America, featured 
the Fourth Piano Concerto of Hohva- 
ness and Andalousie by de Grignon on 
June 27. 


American Lyric Theatre 
In Second Season 


The American Lyric Theatre, de- 
voted to one-act works both musical 
and non-musical, opened its second 
season on June 17 in the Blackfriars 
Theatre at 320 W. 57th St. The open- 
ing bill included California, a cantata 
by Gordon Jenkins and Tom Adair, 
presented in stage form; Ira Wal- 
lach’s Hopalong-Freud, a_ burlesque 
oa T. S. Eliot’ s The Cocktail Party; 
Where There’s a Will, a new comedy 
by Lexford Richards; and Brandy Is 
My True Love’s Name, an opera by 
Atra Baer and Martin Kalmanoff, in 
its world premiere. Other musical 
works to be presented later in the 
season are Kurt Weill’s Down in the 
Valley; Kalmanoff’s Souvenir, and 
Noah and the Stowaway; Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue; and Jenkins’ 
Christopher Columbus. 
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2ist Annual Bach Festival Presented 
At Baldwin-Wallace College in Ohio 


Berea, Chio 

N its 2lst annual Bach Festival 
[= May 22 and 23, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, in Berea, reached 
a milestone of achievement, with 
capacity audiences and unusually in- 
teresting programs. Although Cecil 
Munk, director of the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory of Music, partici- 
pated in its initial events, the festival 
was under the general direction of 
George Poinar, who also conducted 
the Festival Orchestra. 

According to tradition, chorales 
were piayed by a brass choir, under 
the direction of Erederick Ebbs, to 
introduce each afternoon and evening 
concert. The Friday afternoon pro- 
gram included the Concerto in C for 
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Three Pianos, with Carl Schluer, 
Guilford Plumley, and Walter Haseu- 
mueller, all faculty members, as solo- 
ists. The Cantata No. 57, Blessed is 
the Man, was sung by Mary Marting 
Pendell and Phillip “MacGregor, and 
the Sonata in G minor, for solo violin, 
was beautifully played by Allen 
Ohmes, one of the most gifted artists 
to be graduated from the conserva- 
tory. The program ended with the 
motet I Wrestle and Pray, in which 
Varner M. Chance directed the A 
Cappella Choir. 

In the evening the orchestral Suite 
No. 1, conducted by Mr. Poinar, was 
followed by the Cantata No. 1, How 
3right and Fair the Morning, with 
Miss Pendell, Glenn Schnittke, and 
Mr. MacGregor as soloists and Mr. 
Munk conducting the chorus and or- 
chestra. The Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo, with Mr. Poinar as solo violin- 
ist and conductor, William Herbert, 
flutist, and Mr. Plumley, pianist, was 
given a vigorous performance. The 
Cantata No. 36, with Mr. Munk con- 
ducting and Messrs. Schnittke and 
MacGregor as soloists, brought the 
program to a close. 

On Saturday, May 23, a chamber- 
music program in Kulas Chamber 
Music Hall listed two sonatas for 
clavier and flute and two organ works 
played by Farley Hutchins, pianist 
and organist, and Mr. Herbert. The 
rem: 1inder of the de iy was given over 
to a performance of the Christmas 
Oratorio, in two sections, with 
Frances Lehnerts, soprano, added to 
the soloists listed above and Mr. 
Poinar conducting. 

One of the outstanding conductors 
in this area, Mr. Poinar maintained 
a firm control of the orchestra and 
vocal forces in these programs. (The 
orchestra is composed mainly of stu- 
dents, with members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra in key positions.) The four 
soloists were in excellent form. Next 
year’s major offering will be the St. 
Matthew Passion. 

—ELreANOR WINGATE Topp 


Jones Beach Theatre 
Opens Second Season 


Michael Todd’s spectacular produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’s A Night in 
Venice, which last summer inaugu- 
rated the new Jones Beach Theatre, 
Wantagh, Long Island, reopened on 
June 25 for a second season’s run. 
Some improvements and additions had 
been made over the previous year’s 
presentation, but in the main it was 
the same colorful extravaganza _ that 
attracted nearly 500,000 in 1952 to 
the open-air amphitheatre. 

Although—possibly because—much 
of the dialogue and music of the 
operetta have been preserved, the 
production’s interest is largely visual. 
Like a circus, everything is on a 
gigantic scale. Raoul Pene du Bois 
has filled the vast 104-foot stage with 
an impressive yet tasteful Venetian 
palace-and-piazza setting, and he has 
dressed the singers and dancers in 
brilliant colors, which carry effective- 
ly to the audience across the ninety- 
foot lagoon. A revolving stage center, 
seventy feet in diameter, shifts the 
locale of the scenes smoothly. Gon- 
dolas transporting singers to and 
from the stage, a fountain surround- 
ed by swimmers arising from the bot- 
tom of the lagoon, barges carrying 
such oddities as a girl swimming in a 
gigantic goldfish bowl, Rosita Royce 
and her doves, and generous quanti- 


ties of fireworks help to keep the eve 


occupied during the evening. 
The music and dialogue of the 


creaking old plot are adequately am- 


plified, although there is no opportu- 
nity for subtlety on the part of singers 
and musicians. Leading members of 
the cast include Nola Fairbanks, 
Guen Omeron, Maria di Girlando, 
Thomas Hayward, Jack Russell, Gor- 
don Dilworth, Larry Laurence, Fred 
Lightner, Arthur Newman, Kenneth 
Schon, and George Hall—the last a 
young comedian who makes good use 
of broad, old-fashioned comedy de- 
vices. Thomas Martin, who with Ruth 
Martin provided the English book 
and lyrics, is the conductor. Samuel 
Liff directed the production, giving 
it as much pace and variety as its 
elephantine nature would permit, and 
James Nygren choreographed the 
dances, in which Gloria Gilbert is the 
acrobatic soloist. All told, the number 
of performers amounts to 150. 


R. A. E. 


Art Center To Offer 


Summer Concert Series 


MANCHESTER, VTt.—The third Sum- 
mer Concert Series at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center will open on 
July 5 with a concert by the Vermont 
Chamber Orchestra, under Alan 
Carter. Stell Andersen, who makes 
her home in North Bennington, Vt., 
will be the assisting pianist in this 
program. The remaining concerts in 
the series will present Jan Gorbaty, 
July 12; Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist, 
July 19; Maria Leone, soprano, and 
Giuseppe R. Lambiase, tenor, July 
26; the Trapp Family Singers, Aug. 
2; Grant Johannesen, Aug. 16; Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Aug. 30; and Gio- 
vanni Bagarotti, violinist. Sept. 6. 


Naumburg Symphony 
Offers Summer Series 


The Naumburg Symphony gave the 
first of their summer concerts on the 
Mall in Central Park on May _ 30, 
with Remus Tzincoca conducting and 
Beatrice Krebs as soloist in arias by 
Tchaikovsky and Massenet. In the 
remaining three concerts, on July 4, 
July 31, and Sept. 7, the orchestra 
will be under the baton of Nicholas 
Rescigno, with Francis Blaisdell, 
flutist, as soloist; Joseph Hawthorne, 
with Joan Radley, cellist, as soloist ; 
and Julius Rudel, with Louis Sgarro, 
baritone, as soloist. 


Spanish Folk Dancers 
Make American Debut 


A group of approximately 1006 
young dancers from various provinces 
of Spain were presented in a program 
of Spanish folk dances at Carnegie 
Hall on June 4. The group had been 
assembled by Harry Sokol and 
brought to this country for a tour. 


NEW ENGLAND VISITORS 
Maro and Anahid Ajemian look over their program with Robert N. 
Taylor, president of the North Adams (Mass.) Civic Music Association. 
Other association officers are (from the left) Mary Ronco, Reginald 
White, Catherine Boudreau, Joseph Marino, James Hull, and Julia 
Leverson 





Milwaukee To Hear 
Music Under The Stars 


MitwavukKeeE.—The Music Under 
the Stars series here will open on 
July 7 with a concert version of Show 
oat, in which Lois Hunt, Barbara 
Ashley, Lanny Ross, and _ Robert 
Weede will sing the leading roles, 
The First Piano Quartet will appear 
in the July 14 concert, and the third 
week will bring Risé Stevens as s0- 
loist, with Thor Johnson conducting. 
The annual Grand Opera Night, on 
July 28, will feature Jan Peerce, Igor 
Gorin, and Herva Nelli. The scason 
will close with a performance by the 
Slavenska-Franklin Ballet in August, 
(John Anello has replaced Sam Bal- 
sam as director of the series.) 

Orchestras that have appeare: lur- 
ing the season under various auspices 
have been those of Chicago, M:nne- 
apolis, Denver, and the Danish Na- 
tional Radio Orchestra, under the 
capable direction of Thomas Jc-isen 
On the local scene, the Wauicesha 
Symphony progressed smoothly i nder 
Milton Weber and is rapidly acqi. ring 
considerable musical significan it 
this area. 

A new organization, known a_ the 
Milwaukee Woodwind Ense able, 
made its debut recently in a pro -ram 
of seldom heard music by M¢< zart 
Roussel, and Poulenc. The mernsbers 
of the group—Eldrich Meyer, ‘ute; 
Richard Hills, clarinet; Frank Z :por- 
ski, oboe; John Turck, bassoon; Rob- 
ert Stamp, horn; and Nancy Fraser, 
piano delivered finely wrought per- 
formances of professional calibre The 
Pro Arte Quartet maintained its hig! 
standards in all of its programs 

There was little “grand” oper: this 


“ 





season, although the Charles L. ‘\ag- 
ner Symphony brought its prodtction | 
of Carmen, and the Florentine (pera 
Company, under John Anello, pre- 
sented Faust and Rigoletto. Ih the 
latter June Brown sang the roie oi 
Gilda and David Poleri that o: tl 
Duke. Earl Thiel was an exc 
Rigoletto. The Milwaukee Chi 
Opera Company offered The 
riage of Figaro, Puccini’s The ( \oz 
and Menotti’s The Old Maid ani the 
Thief. 

The dance was well patronized by 
local balletomanes. Ballet Theatre 
with Alicia Alonso, Igor Youskevitch, 
and John Kriza, drew capacity audi- 
ences for its three-day engageiuient 
The Slavenska-Franklin Ballet and 
the José Greco company did as well 

Other successful programs during 
the year were those of Dorothy May 
nor, Blanche Thebom, Maria Ku 
renko, Mildred Miller, Robert Merrill, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Igor Gorin, and 
Leonard Rose. 





—FRANK H. NEison 
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Ralph Norman 


The cast for the Lemonade Opera production of Poulenc's Les Mamelles 
de Tiresias, in iis American premiere at the Brandeis Festival last month, 
included (from the left) Lloyd Harris, James McCracken, Lewis Brooks, 
Ruth Kobart, Phyllis Curtin, Robert Goss, Paul Franke, and John Anderson 


Erandeis 


(Continued from page 5) 


for the limited effectiveness of the 
En: ish libretto. For one thing, the 
Fr ich, which is uncommonly col- 
log ial and slangy, would put up 
sir og resistance to even the most 
nin. vile translator; for another, the 
ope::’s principle joke—the one about 
de ulation in France—is not an 
esp. cially hilarious one to a present- 


day \merican audience, and the same 
can \e said about most of the opera’s 
age essively satirical social comment. 
An. there is the unbudging fact that 
the rench, who are essentially un- 


toucied by Puritanism, can accept the 
baw ‘vy elements of a work such as 
this with uninhibited good humor. 
lor this writer, the Poulenc score 
Was a smooth progression of uninter- 
rupicd pleasure. It is composed in 
his ivpically eclectic style, a combina- 
tion of sardonic romanticism and 
lovely fragments of pure popular song 
—all of it expertly couched in the 
eas), sophisticated contemporary mu- 


cil language that is Poulenc’s own. 
The opera’s musical continuity is given 
ver almost exclusively to set pieces, 
one tollowing directly upon the other, 

they are for the most part en- 
chanting. If I have a criticism, it is 
the general lack of either recitative 
r spoken dialogue. The set pieces 
tend, in the last stretches of the opera, 
tc make their very frequent occur- 
rence seem like rather too much of an 
awiully nice thing. 


Exemplary Staging 


Lemonade Opera’s staging of the 


piece, under Max Leavitt's direction, 
seemed exemplary. The young singers 
In the cast were extraordinarily alert; 
they moved about smartly, and they 
looked handsome. Mr. Leavitt’s di- 
rection was admirably discreet in that 
the more cliché attitudes of turnabout 
comedy were scrupulously avoided. 
Raoul Pene du Bois managed to dress 


oth the singers and the stage with 
color, elegance, and humor. Mattlyn 
Gavers’ choreography, which was 


Witty after the manner of a Broad- 
Way show, was on the right 
stylistically, if a little 
execution. 


track 
tentative in 


Che individual performances were 
| a high order dramatically, although 
the general level of the singing was 
not quite first class. Phyllis Curtin 
Was admirable as the wife, and Rob- 
eri Goss, who was on hand to sing 
the words of his own translation, was 
extremely believable and authoritative 
as the husband. Among the minor 
a-signments, John Anderson’s antic 
Pirtormance as a precocious and ar- 
ticulate sample of the handmade 
Progeny, was wonderful fun: and 
there were also two duelling French- 
men, played to the hilt by Lloyd 
Harris and James McCracken, who 
lcught riotcusly to the death, only 
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to reappear in a_ subsequent scene 
quite as if nothing had happened. 
Others in the production were Ruth 
Kobart, Mary Kreste, Paul Franke, 
Lewis Brooks, and Ben Plotkin. The 
orchestra, under Leonard Bernstein’s 
direction, re-created Poulenc’s velvety 
textures and opulent harmonies with 
great style and enthusiasm. 

Morton Gould’s Concerto for Tap 
Dancer and Orchestra is a gimmick 
piece with intellectual pretensions. 
The idea is that the dancing soloist 
is treated like a solo instrument in a 
concerto. The trouble with this no- 
tion is that once the listener is given 
this premise he must approach the 
dancer’s activity with regard to its 
purely musical interest, and, unhap- 
pily, there is nothing very interesting 
musically about taps heard as coun- 
terpoint to a formal, four-movement 
work. Taken simply as choreography, 
Mr. Daniels’ routine was of minimal 
interest; taken 


simply as music, 
Gould’s piece was cute, jazzy, and 
characteristically glib. 


Tanglewood Students 
To Give Grétry Work 


Lenox, Mass.—An opera by Gré- 
try, Richard Coeur-de-Lion (Richard 
the Lion-Hearted) has been an- 
nounced by Boris Goldovsky as the 
major production of the opera depart- 
ment of the Berkshire Music Center, 
in Tanglewood, this summer. The 
opera will be given in English, in a 
translation of the J. M. Sedaine 
libretto by Mr. Goldovsky and Sarah 
Caldwell. The two performances 
scheduled for Aug. 10 and 11 will be 
given by a student cast and orchestra 
under Mr. Goldovsky’s direction in 
the Theatre-Concert Hall. Leo Van 
Witsen will design the costumes, and 
John Blankenchip the scenery. 

In addition to the Grétry opera, the 
department will also prepare a bill of 
three rarely heard one-act operas, to 
be performed on Aug. 3. Gluck’s 
L’Ivrogne Corrigé (The Drunken 
Reformed) will be given in the Eng- 
lish translation by Giovanni Cardelli 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. So far 
as is known, the production of this 
work at Tanglewood will be the first 
in America. Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and Chabrier’s Une Educa- 
tion Manquée (An Incomplete Educa- 
tion), which will be sung in the Eng- 
lish translation of Henry Resse, will 
complete the program. 


AFM Reinstates 
Oscar Levant 


Oscar Levant, who has been under 
union suspension since April 18, was 
reinstated into the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians by James C. Pe- 
trillo, president, on June 9. Mr. Le- 
vant had been suspended for failing 
to keep a number of concert engage- 
ments in Canada from April 7 to 13. 


Dance Festival To Open 
For Two-Month Season 


Lee, Mass.—The 1953 Jacob’s Pil- 
low Dance Festival, founded and di- 
rected by Ted Shawn, will open for a 
two-month season on July 3. Sched- 
uled to appear in festival programs, 
which will be given on end-of-the 
week afternoons and evenings, are 
José Lirhon and company, with Pau- 
line Koner; the National Ballet Com- 
pany of Canada; Melissa Hayden and 
Michael Maule; the Lester Horton 
Dance Theatre; La Meri; Iva Kitch- 
ell; the Choreographer’s Workshop; 
Butler and company, with Glen 


. Alicia Markova; Myra 


Kinch; Karoun Tootikian; Peter li 


Falco; Jean Léon Destiné a: 1 com- 
pany ; Shivaram (only appearance in 
this country); Yvonne Chouteau and 
Gilbert Reed; Sahomi Tachibana; the 
Ballet Quartet; Ruth St. Der and 


Mr. Shawn. New works listed are by 


Robert Joffrey, Richard &1 glund, 
Donald McKayle, Gilbert R: Myra 
Kinch, and La Meri. La Meri will 
aiso be represented by t reo- 
graphed version of Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, in which she will da wit 
Carola Goya, Mr. Shaw Peter 
di Falco 

In association with the ; nine 
Sunday evening lectures ing 
July 5, will deal with various aspects 


the dance 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Associate Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


WILLIAM S, NAYLOR, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated with 
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This set contains 22 excellent reproductions (5!/2 x 8 inches) of original 
drawings, beautifully reproduced on sepia oe: They are suitable for 


personal as well as classroom use. (Ideal for 


raming.) 


Complete Set (22 Pictures)........only $2.00 
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. a grasp of different styles, and mater. 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emctior... .” Y. Times. 
“. . , voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
timbre extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
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,» American Conservatory 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Teacher of Singing 
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JAMES M. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
316 W. 79th St., N.Y. C. TR 7-7048 
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Scores by Britten and Poulenc Offered 
In Festivals by Cleveland Institutions 


Cleveland 
D URING the first week in June 


two music festivals were held 

here. On June 3, Walter Blod- 
gett conducted a fine performance of 
Haydn’s The Creation for the first 
event in the sixteenth spring festival 
presented by St. Paul’s Church. 
Gretchen Garnett, Glenn Schnittke, 
and Arthur Hamm were the soloists. 
The program on June 4 included Pou- 
lenc’s Concerto for Organ, Strings, 
and Timpani, with Donald Willing as 
soloist, and Britten’s cantata St. 
Nicholas. The latter, a difficult and 
exciting work, was excellently per- 
formed by the same chorus, orches- 
tra, and soloists that took part in the 
Haydn oratorio. Cleveland is much 
indebted to Mr. Blodgett, who is cu- 
rator of music at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art as well as organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church, for 
his splendid presentation of these dis- 
tinctive works. 

The Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement, of which Howard Whittaker 
is director, held its first spring fes- 
tival from June 2 to 7. On June 2, 
3, and 4, in Studio One of WHK, 
the school’s new opera department 
gave worthy performances of Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia. Maurice 
Goldman conducted, Kurt Cerf was 
the stage director, and the cast was 
composed of local singers. Rumpel- 
stiltskin, a children’s operetta, was of- 
fered on June 5 and 6, under the 
supervision of Beverly ‘Dame, An- 
thony Gliha, and Pauline Cook. The 
festival week closed with a Courtyard 
Concert given on the spacious lawn of 
the Tudor mansion that houses the 
school. Hyman Schandler conducted 
the Cleevland Women’s Orchestra and 
student soloists in an interesting pro- 
gram. 

The Cleveland Little Symphony, 
comprising 35 members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, gave a concert on 
May 21 under the direction of Theo- 
dore Bloomfield. Newly-returned to 
this country after a year in Europe, 
Mr. Bloomfield conducted the first 
local performances of the Overture to 
Cherubini’s The Water Carrier and 
Roussel’s Le Festin de l’Araignée in 
a program that also held Schubert’s 
Symphony in D major, No. 3, and 
Mozart’s Prague Symphony. 

Polyna Stoska was soloist in a con- 
cert offered on May 10 by the Cur- 
ionis Ensemble, a group of seventy 
that performed Lithuanian songs and 
dances in native costumes. 

On May 19, the Singers Club of 
Cleveland (a male chorus) and its 
“twin”, the Fortnightly Musical Club 
(a women’s chorus), celebrated their 
sixtieth anniversaries by appearing in 
a joint concert for the first time. 
Robert M. Stofer, the director of 
both choruses, led each one in a 
group of short works, after which 
they joined forces to sing Bach’s 
Peasant Cantata. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


New Quartet 
Heard in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—A near-capacity audi- 
ence greeted the newly formed Friends 
of Music Quartet when it gave its 
debut concert on June 18 in Severance 
Chamber Music Hall. Members of 
the quartet, in residence at Western 
Reserve University, are Jerome Gross, 
Edward Matey, Abraham Skernick, 
and Harry Fuchs. The excellently 
performed program included Herbert 
Elwell’s Quartet in E minor and quar- 
tets by Mozart and Brahms. 

The Cleveland Friends of Music 
was recently formed as a “non-profit 
organization dedicated to furthering 


the musical and cultural life of the 
community.” It plans to give six 
chamber-music programs next season, 
all free to the public and financially 
supported by memberships and contri- 
butions. Leading local artists will be 
presented, thus supplementing the se- 
ries given by the Cleveland Chamber 
Music Society, which imports its art- 
ists and sells season tickets for its 
concerts. 

In addition, a semi-professional 
chamber orchestra will hold an infor- 
mal rehearsal, at which local compos- 
ers will have an opportunity to hear 
their works. Members of the Cleve- 
land Chamber Music Society will be 
invited to attend. 

These events marks a step forward 
in the development of chamber music 
in Cleveland, in its education of the 
public and encouragement of local 
composers and performers. 

—E. W. T. 


Gloriana 


(Continued from page 7) 

letic variant of Lorca’s play of the 
same title. Its choreography, by Al- 
fred Rodrigues, a South African 
member of the senior Sadler’s Wells 
company, was full of genuinely dra- 
matic and expressive movement —a 
rarity indeed in the pseudo-Petipa 
world of English ballet. In the leading 
male role David Poole proved himself 
to be the strongest dancer in the com- 
pany. The music, by Denis Aplvor, 
was excellently utilit: irian but not very 
refined in taste. 

The concert schedule has been so 
packed throughout May and June that 
it is difficult to report adequately all 
that has happened. An event of par- 
ticular charm was the Coronation-eve 
program at the Festival Hall, which 
was called A Garland for the Queen, 
and included a set of ten madri- 
galesque choral. pieces by ten English 
composers, commissioned by the Arts 
Council as a modern imitation of the 
celebrated Elizabethan collection 
known as The Triumphes of Oriana. 

A series of eight Coronation con- 
certs presented important English 
works alongside classics of the Mo- 
zart-Beethoven orbit. Four conductors 
(Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir John 
Barbirolli, Sir Adrian Boult, and Sir 





Malcolm Sargent) conducted, respec- 
tively, the Royal Philharmonic, the 
London Symphony, and London Phil. 
harmonic, and the BBC Symphony in 
two programs each. Various foreign 
guests have conducted other concerts 
Among them have been Jean Mar. 
tinon, Tauno MHannikainen, Rafael 
Kubelik, Guido Cantelli, Herbert von 
Karajan, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Vic- 
tor de Sabata, Efrem Kurtz, and 
Andre Kostelanetz. The list of vi ° 
ing soloists—either with orchestra 

in recital—has included Jascha Hei 
fetz, Claudio Arrau, Robert Casa- 
desus, Richard Farrell, Lily Pons, 
Victoria de los Angeles, Nan Merri- 
man, and Rosalyn Tureck. 

The Glyndebourne season began 
brilliantly with Gluck’s Alceste, so 
perfectly directed by Carl Ebert that 
I wonder whether I have ever sevn a 
classic opera so beautifully staved. 


Equally beautiful were Sir Haugh 
Casson’s architecturally simple and 
expertly proportioned stage settings, 


and Vittorio Gui’s tender but lively 
and clean conducting. Magda La.zlo, 
a Hungarian-born soprano of roost 
lively appearance and _satisfyi gly 
complete musicality, made the itle 
role memorable; her voice, while ad- 
mittedly not Flagstad’s, was su »ple 
and full of color, and the tech: ical 
demands of her music did not frig’ iten 
her. As Adméte, Richard Lewis was 
an enormous improvement over Bian 
Sullivan and Set Svanholm, who sing 
the part in the 1952 Metropolitan re- 
vival. 

Kirsten Flagstad has departed f-or 
London for good, so she says ( 
public performer, at least). In ‘ate 
May and early June she appeared for 
a fortnight in Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas with the Mercury Theztre, 
now moved from its tiny St. Jolin’s 
Wood playhouse to the much larger 
reaches of the Royal Exchange. On 
June 17 she took leave of her huge 
and loyal English public with a song 
recital in the Festival Hall. She will 
make her final public appearance on 
Dec. 12 in Oslo, in the very theatre in 
which she made her professional de}ut 
exactly forty years earlier. 


os 


Carl Rosa Company 
To Resume Activities 


Lonpon. — The Carl Rosa Opera 
Company will resume activities next 
fall with a tour of the provinces. M{rs. 
H. B. Phillips will continue as artistic 
director of the company, and Sir 
Reginald Thatcher will serve as chair- 
man of the Carl Rosa Trust, which 
will administer the company’s govern- 
ment subsidy, allocated by the Arts 


Council of Great Britain. 
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LISTEN TO THE LAMB 
Nan Merriman visits the Scheeline Ranch following her concert for 
the Willows (Calif.) Community Concert Association. Standing to her 
left is Mrs. Lester Scheeline, president of the association, and to 
her right, Mrs. Zoe Dell West, concert presentation chairman 
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Programs of 30 Orchestras 


Analyzed in 1953 Survey 


(Continued from page 6) 
involving the Pittsburgh Symphony; 
and the American Composers Festival 
in Rochester, involving the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony, are instances of 
these events. Composers are classified 
as American if they were born in the 
United States or it they have passed 
the major portion of their creative 
development here. The classification 
of works as Foreign Standard or 
Foreign Modern has to be arbitrary. 
The decision has been based upon 
the music itself. Sibelius’ Symphony 
No. 2, for example, is classified as 


standard, since it poses no listening 
problem to an audience accustomed to, 
let us say, Tchaikovsky. But Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra and 
Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto No. 3 are 
classified as modern, because they are 
writicn in a more modern idiom and 
still present challenges to conservative 
listerers. The fact that a composer 
has |.cen active for a long time is not 
consi lered as significant for purposes 
of classification as the nature of his 
mos! recent output. 

In the following list the 30 orches- 
tras, their conductors, the number of 
works played, and the composers most 
frequently represented on the season's 
programs are indicated. The figure 
after the name of the composer (or 
composers) indicates the number of 
worls played during the year. The 
figure in parenthesis at the end of 
eacli entry indicates the percentage of 
American works in the 1952-53 reper- 
toire 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY, Massimo Frec- 

tia. 78 works. Beethoven, Tchai- 

kovsky—7; Stravinsky, Rossini—s ; 

Verdi—4. (7%) 

Boston SyMpuHony, Charles Munch. 
87 works. Mozart—6; Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Ravel, Schumann 
—4; en Schubert, Tchaikov- 
sky (5%) 

* si PHILHARMONIC, Izler Solo- 
mon, conductor in residence. 38 
works. lozart—5 Beethoven, 
Brahms—3. (13%) 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY, 
102. works. Mozart, Brahms—10; 
seethoven—8 ; Smetana—7. (7%) 

Cincinnatr SymMpuHony, Thor John- 
son. 79 works. Beethoven—6; Mo- 
zart, Tchaikovsky—4; Strauss—3. 
(19%) 

CLEVELAND OrcHEsTRA, Ge 
81 works. 
Beethoven, 
(7% 

Dattas SyMpHony, Walter 
87 works. Verdi—6; 
Liszt, Mozart, Rossini, 
sky—4; 3rahms—3. Bie 

Denver SyMPHONY, Saul ie 81 
works. Mozart, W ‘agner—6; 
thoven, Brahms—5; Bach, 


kovsky—4. (12%) 


Rafael Kubelik. 


eorge Szell. 
Brahms—7; Bach—5; 


Haydn, Wagner—t. 
Hendl. 


Beethoven, 
is haikov- 


Bee- 
Tchai- 


Derroir SympHONY, Paul Paray. 79 
works. Mozart—8; 3eethoven—7 ; 
Wagner—6. (5%) 

Du_utH SymMpuHony, Hermann Herz. 
30 works. Mendelssohn, Mozart—2. 
(7%) 

Exir PHILHARMONIC, Fritz Mahler. 
25 works. Wagner, Rimsky- Korsa- 
koff, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin—2 
(24%) 
ousTON SyMpHoNy, Efrem Kurtz. 


iI works, Beethoven—8; Mozart 
; Brahms, Wagner—4. (6%) 
bn IANAPOLIS SympuHony, Fabien Se- 
vitzky. 78 works, Beethoven—4 ; 
3rahms, Gershwin, Mozart, Weber, 
sorodin—3. (19%) 
ANSAS City PHILHARMONIC, Hans 
Schwieger. 70 works. Wagner—6; 
Mozart—5; Beethoven, Tchaikoy- 
ky—4. (6%) 

Lo; ANGELES PHILHARMONIC, Alired 
fg ree 64 works. Brahms— 
; Beethoven—6; Bach-—4. (6%) 


July, 1953 


Robert Whit- 
Wagner 


LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA, 
ney. 20 works. Beethoven, 
—2; (15%) 

MINNEAPOLIS SyMPHONY, Antal Do- 
rati. 58 works. Beethoven—7; 
Brahms—4; Bach, Mozart —3. 
(4%) 

NBC Sympuony, Arturo Toscanini. 
57 works. Wagner—8; Rossini—4; 
Beethhoven, Debussy, Haydn, Schu- 


bert, Tchaikovsky—3. (4%) 
NATIONAL SyMpHONY, Howard 
Mitchell. 94 works. Mozart—12; 


3rahms—8; Bach—6. (14%) 


New YorK PHILHARMONIC-SYM- 
PHONY, Dimitri Mitropoulos. 156 
works. Beethoven—l16; Mozart— 


13; Brahms, Wagner—9. (3%) 
OKLAHOMA City Sy MPHONY, Guy 
Fraser Harrison. 46 works. Brahms 
—5; Tchaikovsky—4; Rossini—3. 
(15%) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
Ormandy. 98 works. 


Eugene 
Brahms—14; 


Bach, Strauss—6; Wagner, Bee- 
thoven—5. (9%) 
PITTSBURGH SyMPHONY, William 


Steinberg. 67 works. Beethoven 
8; Mozart—6; Brahms—4. (9%) 
PorTLAND SYMPHONY, James Sample. 


69 works. 
(16%) 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC, Erich 
Leinsdorf. 50 works. Wagner—7; 
oe 4: Beethoven, Brahms—3. 

(10% 

Sf. yf Is SYMPHONY, 
Golschmann. 90 works. 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner—6; 
ven, Brahms—5; Ravel—4. 

San ANTONIO SYMPHONY, Victor 
Alessandro. 67 works. Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Gershwin, Mozart, 
Strauss, Tchaikovsky—3. (15%) 

SAN Francisco SYMPHONY, guest 
conductors. 70 works. Beethoven, 
Brahms—7; Bach, Wagner—4; 


Wagner—4; Mozart—3. 


Vladimir 
Mozart, 
Beetho- 
(6%) 


Falla, Haydn, Mozart, Respighi— 
3. (6%) 

SEATTLE SYMPHONY, guest conduc- 
tors. 35 works. Wagner—5; Bee- 
thoven—4; Bach—3. (9%) 

— SyMpuHOoNY, Maurice Abrava- 


nel. 43 works. Beethoven—3. (18%) 


With the Managers 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has signed Margaret Truman to 
a new contract calling for nine radio 
and television appearances next season. 





. . . 

Jack Adams Concert Management 
has added Riccardo Manning, tenor, of 
the New York City Opera Company, 
to its roster of artists for 1953-54. 
Mr. Manning is currently in Italy to 
sing in the Naples Bach Festival. 

. . . 

Harold Kendrick, manager of the 
New Haven Symphony, has _ been 
elected a director of the Association 
of New England Orchestras. 

7 . . 

The National Music League, through 
special arrangement with the Jeunesses 
Musicales de France, will sponsor the 
first American tour of Blanche Tarjus, 
violinist. By virtue of a similar ex- 
change program with the Instrucao 
Artistica do Brasil, the Brazilian pian- 
ist Oriano De Almeida will make his 
first concert appearances in this coun- 
try under league sponsorship. Also 
added to the league’s list are Betty 
Allen, soprano, and Jeaneane Dowis, 
pianist, chosen from recent auditions. 


Organ Concerts, Inc., management 
for the organist Richard Ellsasser, has 
dissolved its New York corporate 
structure as of June 1. Mr. Ellsasser 
is now being booked by Inter-Allied 
Artists. 





MAX PONS 


For those aspiring to the highest development of vocal artistry. 
By Appointment Only: One West 64th St., New York City 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
(Formerly for Twelve Years 
Faculty: Curtis Institute of Music) 
Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Pons are Metropolitan Opera stars Rese 
Bampton, Helen Jepson, Virginia Mac- 

Watters, Irra Petina. 


TRafalgar 7-8500 








BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach * Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


O4APzmD 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS: 


“outstanding voice builder’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


‘masterful help’ 


TULLIO SERAFIN: 


“‘compositore geniale’’ 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 








Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., ew York 23 





PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Formerly Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Assn.—30 Years in Grand Opere 
Teacher of many successful singers including 


ELEANOR STEBER, Leading Soprano, and 
RICHARD TUCKER, Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 





Phone TR 7-3288 








ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 
THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 


SUMMER SESSION until AUGUST 1st. 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 








rmeczepy 


MARGOLIS 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL ¢ HINES 
GUARRERA © MADEIRA ¢ SULLIVAN ¢ PECHNER 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Phone CO. 5-9155 
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announces the opening of his 


PIANO STUDIOS 


339 No. Hobart Place, Los Angeles 4, Cal, 











EVAN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty ‘tioré School of Music 


Director, Music Dept. Chautauqua Summer Schoo 


Studio: 258 Riverside Drive, New York City 








BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


Teacher of Singing 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 








Facul 





BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


: Juilliard School of Music and Juilliard Summer School 
tudio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher of Patrice Munsel, na Ms Norman Scott of the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n 


19 East 94th Street, New York 28 


ATwater 9-6735 








O-7 P= 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 











LOTTE LEONARD 


Studio: 48 West 84th Street, New York TR 4-6348 


Vocal Technique 
Interpretations 
Recital-programs 











CHARLES G. 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. ©. 


READING 


TR 7-7573 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person auther- 
ized to carry on his teach ing of 
the “‘Art of Bel Canto.’ 








Emil Hauser 


Courses and Lectures in pedag 


HAMBER MUSIC. Professional Ensembles @ 


of C 
132 WEST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Founder—former leader Budapest String Quartet 
Author: Rene “7 of — for Ensemble"’ 


(Bard Colle 


y and modern performance all forms 
Youth Groups 
CIRCLE 6-8056 
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Education in Now York 





The Manhattan School of Music 
has received a gift of a building from 
Mrs. John Hubbard, honorary presi- 
dent of its board of trustees, which 
will be used to house the school 
library and several studios and semi- 
nar rooms. The present auditorium 
building, also a gift of Mrs. Hubbard, 
is named in her honor. 

Angela Weschler, teacher of piano, 
left for Europe on June 26 with Felice 
Takakjian, pianist, to visit festivals 
and appear in concerts. On June 18, 
three of Miss Weschler’s pupils— 
Marie Hanley, Francoise Max, and 
Heinz Hammerman— performed in 
the New York College of Music’s 
75th anniversary commencement con- 
cert at Town Hall. 

Joseph Florestano'’s pupil Betty 
Early substituted for Martha Wright 
on short notice recently when the lat- 
ter lost her voice midway in a per- 
formance of South Pacific at a Broad- 
way theatre. 

Solon Alberti will teach this sum- 
mer in Houston, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City, and Boulder, Colo. Several 
of his pupils are scheduled for ap- 
pearances during this period: Lu- 
Cretia Ferre, soprano, with the Arun- 
del Opera Company in Kennebunk- 
port, Me.; Bettye Hairston, soprano, 





Raymond Bauman 
Tonal Educator 
For Pianists—Vocalists—Composers 
Dir. Beau-Monde Music Studios 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. 23 TR 7-6700 








Madeleine Carabo-Cone 
Violinist and Pedagogue 


“*Discriminating Musicianship.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 

Author: “Fingerboard Fluency” 
Former ist Violin, Cleveland Orchestra 
» & ¥. 


Write: Studio 503 Carnegie Hall, 19 








Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singin 
152 W. 57th St., N.Y.C.(3E) CO 5-8909 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N.Y. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 


Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


27 West 67th St.. N. Y. 23 TR7-1534 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. Y. S. T. A. 
Member Piano Teachers Congress, N. Y. 
Faculty: New York woe 


Member 
853 7th Ave., N.Y.C CI 7-3970 








Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Concerts and Recitals 
Write for Information 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 
The Art of Singing in al! its branches 
135 West 56th St.. N. Y. CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 


Voice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR7-5889 








Reinald Werrenrath 
Singer and Teacher of Singers 
Studio: 131 Riverside Drive, New York 24 

Phone: TR 4-3344 
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with the Municipal Theatre Under the 
Stars in Atlanta; Anita Halgen, so- 
prano, with the Duxbury Playhouse 
in Duxbury, Mass.; John Shanks, 
baritone, with the Asbury Park, N. J., 
Operetta; and Harriet Chaskell, con- 
tralto, at the Coach Inn at Little 
Ferry, N. J. 

Alfred Stobbi-Stohner is enroute 
to Europe to attend several festivals. 
His pupils Serafina Bellantoni, Ethel 
Szabo, Linde Hauser, Anna Carna- 
vale, Pauline Kane, and David Car- 
ranza have sung with the Amato 
Opera this past season. Dolores Mari 
sang Sophie in the City Center’s Der 
Rosenkavalier and will appear in La 
Traviata at Randall’s Island on July 
13. Theresa Mari is in the cast of 
Me and Juliet. Helen Feit is to sing 
in A Night in Venice at Jones Beach. 
Madeleine Vose is touring with a road 
company in Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief. 

Betsy Culp Dornay leaves on July 2 
fur her native country, Holland, with 
the intention of remaining in Europe 
for an extensive stay. Her pupil 
Marian Farina, now studying in Rome 
under the Fulbright Act will make 
her debut there as Mimi in La Bohéme 
on Sept. 18. Before returning to the 
United States, Miss Farina will go to 
Holland for further study with her 
teacher. 


Other (Centors 


The University of Tulsa has ar- 
ranged a co-operative plan by which 
its students may be employed by the 
Tulsa Philharmonic. There are sev- 
eral vacancies in the orchestra for 
next season. Information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dean Lukken at 
the university, Tulsa, Okla. 

West Virginia University recently 
presented a performance of the 
Brahms Requiem at Morgantown. The 
soloists were Elizabeth McEnney, so- 
prano, and Bernard McGregor, bari- 
tone, both of the music faculty. Wel- 
don Hart, director of the school, con- 
ducted. 

Oglebay Institute will conduct its 
second annual opera workshop from 
\ug. 16 to Aug. 29 at Oglebay Park 
in Wheeling, W. Va. Boris Goldov- 
sky, head of the New England Con- 
servatory’s opera department, again 
will be director of the workshop. 

The New Hampshire Music Festival 
began July 1 and _ will continue 
through Sept. 1 in conjunction with 
the program of the Melody Island 
School of Music in Wolfeboro. 
Weekly concerts are scheduled under 
the direction of Maurice Bonney, and 
members of the faculty will take part 
in chamber-music recitals. 

The Washington International 
Academy of Rome has bestowed the 
honorary degree of doctor of 





music 
upon Leonardo de Lorenzo, of Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif. \ former 


flutist of the New York Philharmonic, 
the Minneapolis Symphony, the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, Mr. Lorenzo is 
also the author of a book, My Com- 
plete Story of the Flute. 

Chicago Musical College conferred 
an honorary doctorate upon Alexan- 
der Tcherepnin, composer, and Elmer 
M. Mintz, music director of Hart- 
ford, Conn., public schools, during its 
86th commencement recently. 

Mu Phi Epsilon has added five 
chapters to its national roster. The 
new groups, and their respective pres- 
idents, are: Epsilon Tau, Washington 
University, Elizabeth Foster Gentry ; 
Epsilon Upsilon, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Rose Petassi; Epsilon Phi, 
Friends University, Elizabeth Tege- 
ler; Epsilon, Toledo University, Ju- 
dith Price; Alumnaea, Long Beach, 
Cal., Verna Merrill Harkey. 








Boston University Photo 


THE RAKE IN BOSTON 
Igor Stravinsky, standing beside Sarah Caldwell (to his right), director 
of the Boston University Opera Workshop, is shown with leading singers 
in the workshop's production of his The Rake’s Progress: Adam Petrosky, 
Robert Mesrobian, Marie Stagliano, Loren Driscoll, and Catherine Johnson 


Performances of Contemporary Worlk:s 


Dominate Musie Festivals in Schools 


HE 1952-53 academic year found 
several schools throughout the 
country busy with arts festivals 
and symposiums of various types 
and dimensions. One of the most 
ambitious 


was the University ot 
Illinois’ Festival of Contemporary 
Arts, which lasted from Feb. 27 to 


April 12 and surveyed current de- 
velopments in music, dance, art, archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture and 
city planning, drama, the motion pic- 
ture, television, literature, home eco- 
nomics, and advertising and editorial 
design. Among the musical events 
were lectures by Ernst Krenek, John 
Cage, and Elliott Carter; chamber- 
music concerts of works by the lec 
turers, as well as Irving Fine, Carlos 
Chavez, Wallingford Riegger, Igor 
Stravinsky, Alan Hovhaness, and 
others; a choral and orchestral pro- 
gram that listed Vaughan Williams’ 
Flos campi, Burrill Phillips’ Declara- 
i Petrassi’s 


tives, Coro di Morti, and 
Milhaud’s La Creation du Monde; 
and a band and orchestra’ concert 


offering Schonberg’s Theme and 
Variations for Band, Hindemith’s 
Symphony for Band, Wiegel’s Prairie 
Symphony, and Bartok’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

Boston University’s school of 
‘elebrated its 25th anniversary 
a series of eight musical 
minating in two 
Stravinsky's The Progress 
conducted by the composer The 

rj included a string quartet 
honoring Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, a Bach concert presented by 
the Collegium Musicum and the Soci- 
ety of Ancient Instruments, a violin 
recital by the late Albert Spalding, a 
performance of Brahms’s German 
Requiem, and a Choral Art Society 
program of pre-Bach and contem- 
porary choral music. 


music 
with 
events cul- 
performances ot 
Rake’s 


series als« 
program 


Brandeis University, which is lo- 
cated at Waltham, Mass., just outside 
Boston, sponsored its second annual 
Festival of Creative Arts on its 
campus during the week of June 
14. (See page 5.) 

Wallingford Riegger gave two lec- 


ture-demonstrations during the Uni- 
versity of Oregon’s comprehensive 
festival of contemporary art that be- 


gan on Feb. 1 and extended through 
March 13. Other musical events were 
devoted to the showing of documen- 
tary films with scores by Aaron Cop- 
land, Virgil Thomson, and Hans Eis- 


ler and band, orchestra, cham) er 
music, and vocal concerts of music by 
major modern composers. 

Louisiana State University pres«nt- 
ed six programs in its tenth festival 
of contemporary music, which be: 
on April 8. Works by 29 represent 
tive composers were played and s 
in five concerts, and the composit 
of five university students were 
sented in one event. 

A total of 55 new manuscript ¢ 
positions were performed in the 
ond annual Southwestern Sympos 
of Contemporary American M 
held at the University of Texas 
March 23 through 25. The sympl 
orchestras of San Antonio, D: 
Austin, and Beaumont guaranteed 


peat performances of the best of 
orchestral works, the Houston $ 
phony offered a Texas Comp 


Commission of $250 for a short 
chestral work, Victor Alessandro | 
sented a $50 commission for a s! 
chamber-music composition, and 
Charles S. McClesky Memorial © 
mission of $50 was given for an 
gan and/or choral work. Clifton \ 
liams is founder and chairman of 
symposium; Halsey Stevens was g 
composer-moderator; Edwin Fra 
Goldman, guest band conductor - 
turer; and Ezra Rachlin and 
Dietzer, guest orchestra conductor 
Peter Mennin was guest comp 
at the third annual contempor 
American music festival held at 
end of February under the auspices 
the conservatory of music at Obs 
College. His Symphony No. 5, Sti 
Quartet, and two short choral pi 
were heard in the three festival | 
grams. Mr. Mennin also participa 
in a composers forum held in conjt 
tion with the concerts. 
Works by twenty c 
from nine southeastern states w 
played in the fourth annual Regi 
Composers’s Forum held at the | 
versity of Alabama April 24 thror 
26. The third movement of Rich 
Willis’ Symphony was selected as 
outstanding work by the committee 
conductor-critics, which included (| 
Fraser Harrison, Guy Taylor, Rol 
Whitney, Joseph Hawthorne, Art] 
Bennett Lipkin, Paul C. Wolfe, 
Walter F. Moeck. Bernard W: 
enaar, guest observer-critic, conduc 
his own Fourth Symphony at 
closing session of the forum and kc 
tured on contemporary music 


some mpos 
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Thousands See Operas in Sports Arena 


During Metropolitan Visit in Toronte 


Toronto 
HE only criticism of Rudolf 
Tine policy of modernizing pro- 
luctions of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is that the resulting 
critical clatter alienates a new genera- 
tion of operagoers. They begin to look 
for acting and stylish sets instead of 
attending to the music. 

This had nothing to do with the 
Metropolitan’s standards of perform- 
ance during its second season in Tor- 
onto, May 25-30. The singing was 
good throughout, marred only by oc- 
casional microphone trouble in the 
otherwise quite good amplification in- 
stallel by the Maple Leaf Gardens 
But it had a great deal to do with 
audicnce reception. 


Atiendance during the week ranged 
from 9,000 to the maximum seating 


capacity of 11,000 in the expertly 
tral rmed sports arena. Members of 
these audiences hearing first-class 
oper. for the first time took with 
them no criteria except the journalis- 
tic tosh about Lohengrin’s musty sets, 
comjared with La Forza del Destino’s 
new mounting. They looked for acting 


wher they should have been listening 


to the orchestra. They evaluated cos- 
tumirg instead of arias. The only re- 
cent critical guides available led them 
int erlooking both the stage con- 


ventions inherent in opera as an art 
form and the primary fact that opera 
is to be judged by its music. No one 
can object to Mr. Bing’s efforts to- 
ward better production, but the policy 
as partially revealed to date gives him 
anew problem: If the Metropolitan is 
to scil opera on longer tours out of 
New York it must overcome the im- 


pression growing in provincial audi- 
ences that they should look first for 
spectacle and dramatic talent 

One heard, for instance, that 
Eleanor Steber could not act the role 
of Elsa in Lohengrin (May 28, Fritz 
Stiedry conducting). The truth is that 
she sang magnificently, and that 
wit! the conventions governing 
operatic action she was a convincing 


protagonist as well. Margaret Har- 
shaw (Ortrud) was equally artistic 
in her less engaging character; and 
Brian Sullivan as Lohengrin was all 
the most ardent Wagnerite could de- 


sire. Choral work was good, but 
groups shuffled about the stage in- 
stead of moving rhythmically and with 
purposeful order. 
Carmen and Tosca 

Carmen (May 26, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting) won deserved approval on 
all scores, with Risé Stevens singin; 
the title role. Tosca (May 27, Fauie 
Cleva conducting) probably was the 
best integrated of the week’s six per- 
tormances, with Dorothy Kirsten 
singing faultlessly and doing as much 
as any individual could ¥: keep tradi- 
tional opera form vital. George Lon- 
don not only re-created a classically 
correct Scarpia but sang with an un- 
usual wealth of resources. Jan Peerce 
as Mario satisfied highe st musical 
standards as well as revealing the ad- 
vantages of long stage disciplines. 
Rigoletto (May 29, Alberto Erede con- 
ducting), which with Carmen was 
soll out months in advance, deserved 
the acclaim it got. 

he first night’s performance of La 
Forza del Destino shared high honors 
with the Saturday presentation of 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila as 
completely satisfying musical events. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted the former, 
Fausto Cleva the latter. Blanche 
Thebom as Dalila exhibited her full 
range of talents as vocalist and dra- 
matic artist, and a shift of singers in 
other roles as a result of the illness 
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of Sigurd Bjoerling did not mar the 
performance. (Clifford Harvuot re- 
placed Mr. Bjoerling as the High 
Priest.) The third act ballet was ex- 
cellent. 

Verdi's music for La Forza def 
Destino, with Zinka Milanov_ as 
Leonora and Richard Tucker as Don 
Alvaro, was a standout musically. 
Certainly it was well dressed; but 
the arias and ensemble numbers as 
sung would carry the perform ance in 
almost any mounting. It is no deroga- 
tion of other singers to note that Mr. 
Tucker had the most perfectly pro- 
duced voice heard in Toronto during 
the past season. 

The week was sponsored by Tor- 
onto Rotary and Maple Leaf Garde s 
and established the Metropolitan's an- 
nual visit as a major event in this 
city’s cultural life. The one stage im- 
provement this reviewer would urge 
is a lighting system more suitable t 
the Gardens’ completely demountable 
stage, especially in the more shadowy 
scenes. It is an advantage to see whi 
is singing what, and where. 

The orchestra made a consistently 
high contribution to the week’s suc 
cess, although one could suggest that 
the military band stridency of the 
trumpets and trombones was not quite 
consonant with the choral tone from 
the stage in full ensemble fortissimo 
Rotary cleared a handsome 
net profit from the four producti ms 
of last year, and preliminary tabula 
tions indicate a proportionately higher 
net for the 1 fron 


passages. 


club’s welfare fund 
this year’s six operas. 
—CoLin SABISTON 


Metropolitan Brings 
Tristan to Dallas 


DatL_As.—Under the 
the Dallas Grand Opera Association, 
the Metropolitan Opera gave four 
performances here, vate Sacks 10. Box 
office records were broken, and musi 
cally the season surpassed any of re- 
cent memory 


auspices of 


The opening opera, Don Giovanni, 
with Cesare Siepi in the title role, 
was notable for the magnificent sing- 
ing of Margaret Harshaw as Donna 


Anna and for Fritz Reiner’s unfold- 
ing of the score. 

The matinee the 
brought forth Rigoletto, with Albert: 
Erede conducting. The production dis- 
closed the excellent Eugene Berman 
sets and costumes. Robert Merrill es- 
sayed the title role with less than 
satisfactory results. 

The evening performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier, with Max Rudolf con- 
ducting, was orchestrally a triumph. 
The chief protagonists were Risé 
Stevens (Octavian), Hilde Gueden 
(Sophie), Lorenzo Alvary (a fine 
Ochs), Astrid Varnay (Marschallin); 
and John Brownlee (Faninal). Kurt 
3aum, as the Tenor, was excellent 

The final presentation, the following 
afternoon, was Tristan und_ Isolde, 
which had not previously been sung 
in Dallas. In every respect the produc- 
tion was a triumph. From the opening 
bars of the prelude it was evident 
that Fritz Stiedry and the performers 
were making local musical history. 
Margaret Harshaw was an unforget- 
table Isolde, as was Ramon Vinay as 
Tristan. Blanche Thebom made a 
most sympathetic Brangaene, singing 
with tonal opulence. 

—GeEorGE CLARK LESLIE 


following day 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
_ VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First time in 49 years! 


Guard Republican Band of Paris 


(Musique de la Garde Republicaine de Paris) 
72 Musicians Francois-Julien Brun, Conductor 


_ Personal | Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First time in America 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 


of London, England Personnel of 55 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 


Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Return of the great Italian Instrumental Ensemble 


Virtuosi di Roma 


14 Persons Maestro Renato Fasano, Director 


NEW! 
(20 Persons) 


Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
A Gershwin Festival 


Repeat Tour by General Request 1953-54 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Augmented Orchestra of 20 Musicians; Famous Soloists; Robert Zeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song) (10 Persons) 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertans 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 
7th Consecutive Season 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
Personal Direstion: Coppicus, Schang &£ Brown 


Leslie Bell Singers 
Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd — _ 








Additional Columbia Artists 
Management advertisements on 
following pages 
>_> 








The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direetion: Kurt Weinhold 


‘Roman Totenberg and his. 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


(6 persons) 





Harp Quintet _ 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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Revised Version of Foss Piano Concerto 
Heard in Los Angeles Music Festival 


Los Angeles 


HE seventh annual Los Angeles 

Music Festival, of which Franz 

Waxman is the founder and 
music director, opened with a pro- 
gram mainly devoted to the first local 
production of Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
children’s opera Babar the Elephant, 
in Royce Hall, UCLA, June 5. The 
opera was repeated in two showings 
at a children’s matinee in Royce Hall 
on June 7 

To one not familiar with the Babar 
stories of Jean de Brunhoff the oper- 
atic version is apt to seem somewhat 
pointless, for it points no moral or 
satire and develops no_ particularly 
sympathetic characters. The music is 
agreeable but not very memorable, 
and the libretto by Dorothy Hayward 
and lyrics by Judith Randal are not 
marked by much humor or dramatic 
pertinence. The festival orchestra oc- 
cupied half the stage and as directed 
by Mr. Waxman appeared to extract 
everything of interest in the score. 
The opera was neatly staged by Henry 
Reese, and leading roles were well 
taken by Heinz Blankenburg, Bonnie 
Murray, Katherine Hilgenberg, Pat 
Farwell, and Mr. Reese. 

Preceding the opera, a sextet of 
musicians with Toscha Seidel as first 
violin, played a broad performance of 
Mozart’s A Musical Joke, and Mr. 
Waxman conducted a string orchestra 
in Haydn’s Toy Symphony, with the 
toy instruments played by an engag- 
ing set of youngsters from Beverly 
Hills schools. 

The second event of the festival 
was devoted to Louis Kaufman’s play- 
ing of six violin concertos written in 
the thirty years following the turn of 
the eighteenth century, accompanied 
by a string ensemble and harpsichord. 
Bach’s E major Concerto was natu- 
rally the central point of the proceed- 
ings, and grouped around it were 
Telemann’s Concerto in A minor, To- 
relli's Concerto in E minor (Op. 
VII, No. 9), Francesco Antonio Bon- 
porti’s Concerto in D major (Op. XI, 
No. 4), and two Vivaldi concertos, in 
D major (Op. VIII, No. 11) and in 
E flat major. Mr. Kaufman played 
with a keen sense of classic style and 
the most meticulous phrasing, and al- 
though the accompaniments might 
have fared better had there been a 
conductor, the event was of unusual 
interest. 

The two premieres of the final con- 
cert, on June 16, attracted consider- 
able attention and proved that even 
so uncompromisingly contemporary a 
program as the revised Concerto for 





Rothschild 
Franz Waxman (right), director 
of the 1953 Los Angeles Music 
Festival, shares an ovation with 
Lukas Foss, who was soloist in the 
premiere of his Second Piano 
Concerto in the final festival con- 
cert 
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Piano and Orchestra No. 2, by Lukas 
Foss, and the Symphony No. 7, by 
Serge Prokofieff, can pack ’em in. 

We suspect, however, that the 
drawing card of the evening was 
Lukas Foss, playing the solo part of 
his concerto. Since his arrival last 
February to accept a position with 
the music department of the Univer- 
sity of California, Mr. Foss has been 
heard as composer, conductor, and 
pianist and has won many friends and 
admirers. 

The new version of his piano con- 
certo, with a completely rewritten first 
movement, and smaller changes, cuts, 
extensions and a new ending in the 
second and third movements, super- 
cedes the version that was awarded 
the 1951 Horblit prize of the Boston 
Symphony. 

Of the three movements, it is the 
first that now emerges as the most 
satisfying, probably due to the more 
thorough revision, and it comes closest 
to the generally abandoned “grand 
concerto” of the nineteenth century, 
which Mr. Foss aspired to revive. 
After the sweep of the first move- 
ment, the slow second movement 
sounds pale and disappointing. While 
providing the necessary contrast, it 
fails to continue the symphonic elo- 
quence of its predecessor and, after 
the mad whirl of the pyrotechnical 
toccata-finale, seems even more in- 
effectual in retrospect. 

The most curious thing about the 
concerto is that one wonders, after 
hearing it, just what kind of pianist 
the performer really is. And _ this 
after one witnessed Mr. Foss rock 
the stage with a solo part that rivals, 
if not outranks, most of the literature 
hitherto produced in this form. This 
paradox, if nothing else, might prove 
to be the undoing of the composition 
as far as other pianists are concerned. 

The nation-wide publicity that the 
Seventh ra of Prokofieff has 
received since its American premiere 
in Philadelphia on the edge off the 
anticipated disappointment on hearing 
the work. The composer’s eminence 
in the annals of twentieth-century 
music has long been established, and 
no one is apt to hold this work 
against him. Rather it will philo- 
sophically be accepted as a sad and 
unequivocal commentary on the state 
of musical affairs in present-day Rus- 
sia, which should not prevent a ballet 
company, Hollywood, or Tin Pan 
Alley from salvaging profitably some 
of the music. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Premieres Mark 
Seventh Ojai Festival 


Oya, Carr. — The seventh annual 
Ojai Festival consisted of three con- 
certs by the Ojai Festival Orchestra, 
under the direction of Thor Johnson, 
who is musical director of the festi- 
val; two concerts by the Walden 
Quartet; and four performances of 
Ronald Duncan’s play This Way to 
the Tomb, with incidental music by 
Benjamin Britten. The three-day fes- 
tival was held from May 22 to 24. 

The most striking success among 
new works was Lukas Foss’s A 
Parable of Death, which the composer 
conducted in its West Coast premiere 
in Nordhoff Auditorium on May 23. 
The dramatic intensity of the score 
was skillfully realized by the Pomona 
College Glee Clubs, William F. Rus- 
sell, director, with James Schwabach- 
er, tenor, as soloist, and Vera Zorina 
reading the narrative parts with fine 
perception. Mr. Foss’s authoritative 
and musicianly piano playing also 
added much to a stirring performance 
of Hindemith’s The Four Tempera- 
ments. In the same program, Mr. 





Johnson conducted the overture to 
Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio and the world premiere of 
Wallace Berry’s Canticle on a Judaic 
Text, for tenor and small orchestra. 
Berry’s work, based on excerpts from 
the Old Testament, is intended as a 
tribute to the spirit of the Jewish 
people. While some of the individual 
episodes were interesting, the com- 
position as a whole suffered from a 
formal weakness, particularly notice- 
able in its rhapsodic wanderings. A 
monotonous and ungrateful solo part 
was sung by Mr. Schwabacher. 

The outdoor orchestral concert in 
Ojai Civic Center Park on May 24 
brought the first local performance 
of Vittorio Giannini’s entertaining 
Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra, 
well played by the soloist, Morris 

gouge The same program offered 

a vigorous performance of the 
Handel. Mott! Concerto Grosso in C 
and a delightful version of Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music to A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, with the as- 
sistance of the Woman’s Glee Club 
of Pomona College and soloists Grace- 
Lynne Martin and Lee Madsen. 

Peter Korn’s Concertino for Horn 
and Double String Orchestra, Op. 15, 
was given its premiere by Joseph 
Eger at the opening park concert on 
May 22. Mr. Johnson also conducted 
Bizet’s Symphony in C and_ the 
Vivaldi-Casella Gloria Mass, with the 


Boston University Phote 
BENEFACTOR OF CHAMBER MUSIC HONORED 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge receives a special citation from Harold C. 
Case, president of Boston University, in the course of the University's 
college of music's 25th anniversary celebrations. To the left are Robert A. 
Choate, dean of the college, and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, assistant professor 


Pomona College glee clubs. Miss fj 
Martin and Miss Madsen were again f 
the soloists. 

The most controversial new work 
heard during the festival was E 'liott 
Carter’s String Quartet (1951), 
which the Walden Quartet playel in 
its West Coast debut concert on May 
22. The work was impressive fo~ its 
seriousness of purpose, but its ex- 
treme length and drastic contenipo- 
rary style proved forbidding to the 
general public. Alan Rawsthorne’s 
agreeable Theme and Variations 
(1939) was also a novelty. 

The second program by the Walden 
ensemble on May 23 offered Boc- 
cherini’s Quartet in A, Bartok’s Sixth 
Quartet, and Max Bruch’s long-for- 
gotten but Rape Quartet i 
minor, Op. 9. The performances were 
intelligent, musical, and well co- 
ordinated throughout, though _ they 
lacked something in tonal attractive- 
ness. — 
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La Forge Is Honored 
In Broadcast Concert 


A Frank La Forge Memorial Con- 
cert, honoring the late teacher of sing- 
ing, was broadcast over New York 
City’s station WNYC on June 19 
Participating artists were Rosa Ca- 
nario Savoia, soprano; Walter Cassel, 
baritone; and Erin Ballard, pianist. 








First Tour 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Columbia Artists Managemen, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of Gaite Parisienne" 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Royal Winnipeg Ballet «+ cansd. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


CIRCLE 7-6900 


Ist U. S. Tour 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SZYMON 


om _ Violinist 
SASCHA 
Gorodnitzki 
Pianist 
NAN 
Merriman 


Mezzo-Soprano 


TOSSY 


Spivakovsky 


Violinist 


GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Vronsky &Babin 


Duo-Pianists 












Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 











Nikolaidi 
Seefried 


JENNIE 
Toure! 


Contralto 


Soprano 




















Personal! Direction CARA. — 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd Wicks Pa u lee 
Violinist Mezzo-Soprano 
CLAUDIO CAMILLA LEONARD 
Arrau Williams Pennario 
Pianist — Soprano - Pianist 
TODD - es RISE 
ona recrion 
Duncan | "lees Stevens 
Baritone Mezzo-Soprano 
NELSON ROSE ALFRED and HERBERT 
Eddy Bampton Teltschik 
Baritone Soprano Duo-Pianists 
GARY FRANCES ALEC 
Graffman Bible Templeton 
Pianist Mezzo-Soprano Pianist 
EUGENE WALTER ROMAN 
List Cassel Totenberg 
Pianist Baritone Violinist _ 
GEORGE NADINE HELEN 
London Conner Traubel 
Bass-Baritone Soprano Soprano — 
MILDRED IGOR DOROTHY 
| Miller Gorin Warenskjold 
Mezzo-Soprano _ Baritone a ell oe Soprano 
WILLIAM GERHARD FRANCES 
Primrose Kander Yeend 
7 Violist Violinist | ___ Soprano — 
 OSSY ERVIN 
Renardy Laszlo 
Violinist Pianist Personal Direction 
LEONARD CAROLYN Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
Rose Long 
Cellist Soprano 
WITOLD MARIO 
v7 . ° ° 
Sanroma Malcuzynski | Braggiotti 
Pianist Pianist Pianist 
EDWIN DOROTHY MISCHA 
Steffe Maynor Elman 
Baritone Soprano Violinist 
POLYNA JAMES RUDOLF 
Stoska Melton Firkusny 
Soprano Tenor Pianist 
Whittemore YEHUDI CARROLL 
& Lowe _ | Menuhin Glenn 
Duo-Pianists Violinist Violinist 

















Mezzo-Soprano 








Personal Direction 
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VISITORS FROM ST. PAUL'S 


One of the best bits of post-corona- 
tion news is the announcement that 
tne choir of St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London will visit the United States 
thus year for a two-month tour of more 
than forty engagements. This magnif- 
icent choir, which participated in the 
coronation, has never ‘before left the 
United Kingdom. It will sing some of 
the coronation music for American 
audiences, and those who heard this 
music in the broadcasts of the ceremo- 
nies will be delighted to hear some 
of it again. 

In this case, however, the visit has 
an additional significance. St. Paul's 
has become of unusual interest to ‘all 
Amenzans because of the memorial 
chepel to the United States war dead 
that is to be included in the restora- 
tion of the cathedral. The cost of this 
chapel has been subscribed in Britain 
as a gesture of friendship toward the 
United States, and it will house the 
honor roll of the Americans which has 
already been presented by President 
Eisenhower. 

The choir's trip, conversely. has been 
underwritten in the United States, and 
any profits that accrue will go to 
American charities under the direction 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Thus the gesture of goodwill becomes, 
once more twofold and two-way. We 
can extend the warmest of welcomes 
to the St. Paul's choir not only be- 
cause of its artistic importance and 
because of the pleasure that we shall 
derive from listening to it but also 
because of what it symbolizes in the 
friendship of our two. countries. 
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Denmark’s. Musical Envoys 

Even in these days of mass transportation and 
travel, a tour of the United States by a foreign 
orchestra is still something of ap event. When 
the orchestra comes from one of the smaller 
European nations, such as Denmark, its tour 
gives Americans a welcome chance to learn 
about cultural trends and progress they might 
otherwise overlook. When the orchestra is as 
fine an aggregation as the Danish National Or- 
chestra of the State Radio, the tour also gives 
them a chance to sit in on some first-rate music- 
making. 

The Danish National Orchestfa is probably 
the only organization of its kind that boasts a 
royal conductor. King Frederik IX, who, like 
some old-time monarchs, is an accomplished 
musical amateur, has been known to wield a 
baton over the orchestra occasionally. Unfor- 
tunately, the king is not along on this trip, but 
the regular conductor, Eric Tuxen, is. Touring 
the United States is quite a different proposition 
from touring Denmark, of course, but the Danish 
musicians seem equal to it, with an itinerary that 
includes thirty-seven cities, one of them New 
York. We are sure that both they and their audi- 
ences will enjoy their tour, and we hope its 
success is such as to induce King Frederik him- 
self to come along next time and bring his baton. 
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DANCERS FROM BALI 


The whole idea of international “cul- 
tural interchange” has received an im- 
portant stimulus in the announcement 
that a group of Balinese dancers and 
musicians will come to the United 
States early in September. The Balinese 
dance and*musical form is a vital part 
of the world’s cultural heritage. It is 
vibrantly alive and authentic. It is not 
an anthropological museum piece. It is 
a living expression of the love of beauty 
among the Balinese people. 

It is. an unhappy fact that of the 
hundred and fifty million Americans 
only a few thousand have had the op- 
portunity to enjoy the esthetic satis- 
faction of Balinese music and dancing. 
Gifted writers—Miguel Covarrubias, for 
example—have given many persons a 
glimpse of the charm of this art form 
but this is a pleasure at second hand. 
We can now have an opportunity to 
enlarge our knowledge and our en- 
joyment by direct contact. 

We have much to learn about many 
of our world neighbors. This visit of 
the dancers and musicians from Bal 
will give us a chance to learn some 
things that are entirely lovely, and to 
be cheered and inspired by their con- 
templation. 








